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“THESE ARE THE MOST HOPEFUL TIMES 
I HAVE EVER SEEN” 


From an address in Anniversary Week 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 


“7 HAVE PROVIDED myself for this occasion with a text, but I am not going to preach a long sermon. My text is 

taken from the Epistle of James, a very loving disciple, but also a very plaim-spoken person who was in our modern 
sense a very practical disciple. He says: Yea, a man may say, Thou hast faith and I have works; show me thy faith 
without thy works and I will show thee my faith by my works. 


“You have heard to-day an announcement of a call to good works, a call which has already been issued and is pro- 
claimed, but which is coming on again with unusual force next year, when we celebrate our centennial. How can we 
strengthen among our own people this ardor for good works? I suppose there is no better means of developing our 
own ardor than refreshing our minds about the same ardor in our predecessors. 


“T have been interested, of course, in one particular form of-good works in the American nation. One great accom- 
plishment of the American people has been toleration in religion. But a great other form of demonstration and practice 
in the Unitarian body and in the nation has been the development of its purpose to do good works, not for any group 
or any calling or, any denomination, but for the whole people, for the public welfare. 


“Sometimes I think that the progress of religious liberty is very slow in the world. . . . But now, since the World 
War began, I clearly see a great acceleration of progress, an acceleration which is in the highest degree hopeful—hopeful 
for the cause of liberty in general throughout the world, hopeful for democracy throughout the world, hopeful in relation 
to human welfare and human happiness. I want to testify here and now that the present times are the most hopeful 
times that I have ever witnessed. ‘That is true in the Unitarian denomination. These are the most hopeful times I 
have ever seen, and I have been familiar with the whole history of the Unitarian denomination. 


“Tet us, therefore, while we exhort each other to good works, see plainly that good works more and more characterize 
not only the denominational cause in which we heartily believe, but more and more characterize the democratic people 
of the United States. There has never been a time like the last ten years for the extension of good work in education. 
Neyer within my remembrance has progress been so great in the expenditure of money on schools, colleges, universities 
—on all means of lifting public action into higher fields and making it more strong and more effective. There is no 
field in which Unitarians have been more conspicuously devoted to good works than in the great field of education. How 
do I know that? Because I have been watching now for seventy years the giving by Unitarians to all sorts of educa- 
tional charitable works. Now that giving has never before been as ready, as large, as it has been within the last ten 
years. Let us, therefore, as Unitarians and as patriots hail the coming time.” 
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BOSTON, MAY 29, 1924 


Three Anniversary Events 


HREE THINGS stand in relief in our review 

of Anniversary Week. The first and most impor- 
tant is the rebirth of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. We think the best description of the event, 
which came by unanimous vote of the delegates, is 
contained in the spiritual words “born again.” The 
old order passed and made way for the new. 
Formally, it is true, the action was the absorption 
of the General Conference in the Association; but 
virtually, the new constitution and by-laws voted 
into the Association’s government make it a new 
being, an evolution that becomes the one central 
administrative and declarative organization of the 
revived and reunited liberal communion. 

The action last week was in itself an anti-climax, 
for the real test of the church’s desire came at the 
New Haven meeting of the General Conference last 
September. The directors of the Association had 
also placed themselves on record some weeks ago. 
Those who were well informed expected exactly 
what occurred. THE REGISTER was an early advocate 
of this development, because it seemed the natural 
and necessary next step in denominational progress. 

In recent years there have been growing up, for 
example, four powerful auxiliaries in the church: 
The Alliance, the League, the Young People’s Union, 
and the Ministerial Union. These have been both 
invigorating and challenging the denomination. 
At times it seemed as if the special work of one or 
more of them might become so important as to 
impair the larger co-operation of the church as 
a whole. It has been obvious that such a possi- 
bility would also be disastrous to the special work. 
No better figure has ever been conceived than that 
of the greatest of all builders of the church, Saint 
Paul, when he spoke of it as many members con- 
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stituting a living body. As a scientific proposi- 
tion, the biological idea is sound; as a practicable 
one, it is no less sound. It is a cause of joy that 
we have consummated this organism. It is a sure 
sign of life. Our fathers if they witness it must be 
glad. The suitable form of the body, which is 
inclusive, democratic, and efficient, will pay back 
new tributes of life to the church, precisely as any 
vital organization of living members makes immedi- 
ate mystic return to every member. If more money 
is needed for administration, it will be forthcom- 
ing. The people have done this thing; and the 
people support their own. Let us now do our 
greater works. 


EACEK, RATHER THAN. PACIFISM, as it 

came out in the vote, is the second event worth 
our praise. Sundry resolutions on war were pre- 
sented, and they will be reported in an early issue. 
Enough now to say that one of them declaring 
plainly and strongly for the things that make for 
peace and appealing to all the nations, rather than 
sweeping and probably unsound threatenings 
against war, prevailed. There is abroad in this 
land a terrific reaction against war, and against 
some of the official policies of our federal military 
department. That is fine. We think every intelli- 
gent religionist is in hearty sympathy with every 
movement which counters against the wicked fear- 
and-force psychology. 

The Washington propaganda for a military mob- 
ilization next September of our 110,000,000 citizens, 
which number of necessity includes even the little 
children, is in our judgment the worst exhibition 
of the bristling war spirit that we have heard of 
since Wilhelm rushed in madness from maneuver 
to maneuver, from Wiesbaden to Posen, in. the 
decade immediately preceding the Great War. It 
is a Prussian-spirited shame, filled with dangers 
to both our political and moral well-being which 
no man can calculate. For a nation whose 
resources of defense are incomparable among. all 
the nations of the earth to play the braggart and 
the bully, is, as the wise of this world already 
rightly say, so mean as to make us hang our heads 
and then rise up and resolve to put decent ideas 
and idealists in control of our national government. 

The reason we have pacifism is to be found in the 
unspeakable militarism whose agents flood the 
press with the venom of fictitious hates and imag- 
inary alarms. It is the law of action and reaction. 
If pacifism arouses our opposition for its lack of 
depth, militarism arouses our wrath for its rape 
of our priceless spirit of reasonable trust in 
human nature everywhere in the world. Already 
our behavior toward Japan is one fruit of our 
militarism. We can understand the sad departure 


.of Ambassador Woods from Tokyo, with the true 


remark that the American people are not responsi- 
ble for the recent gross exclusion act of Congress, 
It is all the more to our credit, therefore, that we 
did not react from the extreme militarist proyo- 
cation, and proffer an opposite extreme remedy. 

Some of the churches, especially the Methodist 
Church, it seems, have been. floundering on the 
subject, without knowing what to do. They simply 
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cannot do other at last than that which we have 
_ done at once. No other way than ours lies peace. 
_ We seek not a heroic remedy, but a spiritual pre- 
_ vention of war. We mean it with our passionate 
souls, and are not so much concerned about our 
_ mortal bodies. It is harder to seek peace and pur- 
sue it by the quiet, earnest daily walk, and the 

preaching of peace to the whole world, than it is to 
_ be forensic against war in the assembly, but it is the 

right course. What we voted is feasible as well as 
ideal. May every soul stand fast. 


See nls NISM CAN BE and will be popular! 
That is the third disclosure of the week. A 
_ person proved it. Dr. Preston Bradley of Chicago 
is a recent accession to our fellowship. He and 
his flock, three thousand souls, by far the largest 
under our gis, as President Eliot said, are living 
and magnificent token that the discriminating 
faith of a free and modern people may be put so 
plainly and winsomely that the multitude will 
hear it gladly.. Our Western Conference Secretary, 
Rey. Curtis W. Reese, extended the great invita- 
_ tion more than a year ago to this people, and they 
accepted it with heartiness. They were an inde- 
_ pendent liberal congregation. 

In his message Dr. Bradley revealed the gifts 
that mark his person. He is a man of nature’s 
_ own making for platform or pulpit,—short, stocky, 
with a full rounded face expressive of attractive 
_ vitality, and a crown of hair that suggested in its 
flowing length something of the great Beecher. 
‘He needs to affect no manner or bearing. It is 
he who is the manner and the bearing and the 
preacher. He shows the secret in the first sentence. 
He likes people. He wants to show them what is 
true. He has found the truth for himself, and like 
his predecessor, David Swing, he has the charm to 
gather to his speaking these thousands of thought- 
ful hearers. Two railway cars filled with students 
come every Sunday from Northwestern University 
to attend his ministry. From every quarter come 
open- and eager-minded people. And now they 
come to a church explicitly Unitarian, in full alle- 
giance and fellowship, supporter of our mission 
work, and ready, even waiting with high-spirited 
impatience, to go into all the world, beginning in 

. Chicago, and preach the gospel. : 
_ When Dr. Bradley spoke at Tremont Temple in 
Boston last week the people were rapt in respon- 
Siveness. They showed him their demonstrative 
approbation when he was done. The reason is plain. 
Here is a man with the gift, the gift for us. What 
| gift? What do we need? This is what we need : 
; the will and the power to let ourselves go, with- 
out the nervous restraints and inhibitions found 
sometimes with culture and knowledge. If we 
uae enough of grace, we may do great things. 
‘Sheer joy and sureness of what we believe and 
what we are—that Dr. Bradley made us feel again 
with an unwonted thrill and urgency. It was in 
the most spiritual sense an “experience.” He 
rought us the one thing we lack and yet do not lack, 
ause, after all, we are normal human beings. He 
ght us the power to release our emotions. Re- 
sion is chiefly emotional. We know that. And 
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emotions are the one precious stock all humanity 
has in common. Our emotions are ready, and they 
are capable of use. They need stirring, educating, 
and directing in the way, the truth, and the life. 
Now we have this example before us, he must, with 
others, serve us and show us all that ours is the 
true religion because it is the religion of the human 
heart by which we live. 


George Batchelor, Continuer 


ECOGNITION OF THE LIFE SERVICE of 
George Batchelor, one of the most useful and 
important of men in the history of Unitarianism 
in America, was the feature of a service last Sun- 
day in the First Church in Cambridge, Mass., at 
which the minister, Dr. Crothers, spoke with under- 
standing of the historic development of our liberal 
chureh and of the part Mr. Batchelor had in keep- 
ing the way of its continuity @pen and clear for 
the future. . 

Three kinds of people the world knows, said 
Dr. Crothers, quoting from the dedication in an 
old book of essays,—the beginner, the continuer, 
and the destroyer. Every family history has all 
three persons, and every large cause also. It was 
the office of Mr. Batchelor to be a continuer. The 
work for free religion was well begun when he 
entered upon his ministry immediately after the 
Civil War. But there were radical and conserva- 
tive forces, which in their natural state would 
have sundered and destroyed the body of the church 
about that time had it not been for the continuing 
patience and conciliation of this quiet, gentle, even- 
tempered, and far-seeing man. 

It was said of Mr. Batchelor, for instance, that 
he believed heartily in the views of Theodore Parker, 
who was the apotheosis of radical thought in his 
time; and yet it was Mr. Batchelor who said that 
if there were many Parkers there would be no Uni- 
tarian Church. A patent truth. Strong person- 
alities are prone to be too strong. They are will- 
ful to have their own way. Individualism is a 
euphemism applied to such, which means in blunt 
speech abounding self-conceit and anti-social stu- 
pidity. To-day we have little of-that heritage. A 
decade ago there was a remnant of it. The church 
has been ruthless against the individualist, because 
nature’s God is social. A minister, no matter how 
brilliant he be, who thinks more of expounding his 
own particular ideas than he thinks of serving his 
people cannot get a parish. 

Always Mr. Batchelor knew the principle of serv- 
ice. Because he did know it, he was instrumental 
as no other man was, according to Dr. Crothers, 
in leading our cause, and in continuing it for his | 
followers to bring to its present high estate. The 
General Conference and the American Unitarian 
Association, once the outward expression of the 
two kinds of Unitarian ideas, have now become, in 
the action last week, one body, and we go on to 
greater things. With historic discernment, Dr. 
Crothers made his hearers understand that without 
“the continuer,” George Batchelor, we should not 
now be in this happy time. THe RecisTsr is pleased 
to announce that in an early number the address 
on this occasion will be published in full. 
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Kurope Overturning its Last Thrones 


Napoleon’s prophecy in the news of the day 


Soria, April 29. 
REECE GAVE THE WORLD a fresh 
reminder the otHer day of the way 
history is fulfilling Napoleon’s prophecy, 
“In a hundred years Europe will be either 
Cossack or republican.”’ Curiously enough, 
even Russia has ceased to be Cossack. 
Ten years before the Great War, the man 
who would have ventured the prediction 
that Russia would one day be republican 
would have been flouted either as blind 
or as politically astigmatic. One horn of 
Napoleon’s well-known dilemma having 
been proved impossible by events, the other 
horn has materialized beyond question. 
Europe has become republican, in essence 
if not in form. On the eve of the World 
War, Europe was monarchist beyond ques- 
tion, at least in its constitutional forms. 
In the decade that has intervened, thrones 
‘have tottered, either under the impact 
of cannon-fire or under the attrition of 
people’s wills. Now only one of the 
powerful monarchies that dominated the 
world before the war is left. Thanks 
to the doctrine that the King of Dngland 
reigns but does not govern, Great Britain 
is still a monarchy. But it is a monarchy 
only in form. In essence it is far more 
republican than many a republic that 
might be named. 


THE PROCESSES by which Europe has 
turned away from Cossack to republican 
methods in a lifetime offer a dramatic 
picture of the lives of nations and of indi- 
viduals. The people’s cries for bread and 
for opportunity have been the trumpet 
call before which the walls of the monar- 
chistic Jericho have fallen. When the 
Bastille of the Bourbons fell, monarchism 
pointed to the Kremlin and said with as- 
surance, “But Russia still remains.” It 
was in Russia that hunger played its 
greatest part. A veteran of the British 
diplomatic service has recently written a 
remarkable book, narrating his personal 
glimpses of the “Vanished Pomps of Yes- 
terday” during the past thirty-five years. 
A large part of Lord Frederick Hamil- 
ton’s book is devoted to the impressive and 
almost unbelievable things he saw in the 
capital of the Romanoff dynasty. The 
palaces of barbaric splendor, the display of 
power, and the pride of pomp with which 
the last of the Romanoffs, down to the 
pathetic Nikolai II., surrounded them- 
Selves brought a gasp to the throat of even 
the sophisticated British Secretary of the 
HWmbassy. Yet in that very magnificence the 
seeds of dissolution for the house of Ro- 
manoff lay. Imperial Russia fell because 
it was built up on the bodies of too many 
millions of hungry peasants. The frequent 
references in Russian fiction of that 
period to the contrast between the soggy, 
black bread of the Russian peasant— 
when he ate at all—and the white bread 
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which the peasants of Western Hurope ate 
throws a significant sidelight on the causes 
of the fall of the Romanoffs. While the 
Romanoffs were surrounding themselves 
with magnificence, the Russian peasant 
was paying the price. And the time came 
when he refused to make further pay- 
ments. In its beginnings the rise of Bol- 
shevism was a logical reaction against 
the levies of the Romanoffs. 

A few weeks ago there passed through 
this city, on his way to Western Europe, 


mavens Photograph 
“VANISHED POMPS OF YHSTHERDAY” 


In the world’s overturning, one of the 
pathetic figures is ex-King George II. of 
Greece (portrait above), who not only 
could not sit on his throne, but was in- 


vited to withdraw from Roumania, where 
he had taken residence following his 


marriage to the daughter of Queen 
Marie, who herself seems curiously able 
to hold at least the shadow of her power, 
with a husband and king who is quite 
negligible in all affairs. And the world 
quietly asks, “How long, O Queen ?”’ 


one Abdul Medjid, the deposed Khalif of 
Turkey. His passing westward after a 
short delay at the railroad station here 
reminded me of the reality of the drama 
which had been played a few days earlier 
at Angora and at Constantinople. With 
Medjid’s fall, a notable page in world- 
history was closed. Any previous khalif, 
up to the Young Turk adventure in 1908, 
could by a nod of his bearded head have ral- 
lied many thousands to his defense, fierce 
warriors who would have accounted it an 
honor to die for the Commander-of-the- 
Faithful. In Sofia station, while the 
Simplon Express waited on its way to 
Switzerland, Abdul Medjid sat at his 


car window, resting an elbow on the sill 
and blinking at the crowd as it passed 
back and forth. The appearance of Abdul 
Medjid at the Sofia station without a guard 
of honor served as a startling reminder 
of the passing of the monarchical form of 
government in another quarter where it 
had been regarded as an irremovable 
tenant. 

The destinies of the Turkish Republic 
are a subject for speculation, especially 
in view of the intense nationalistic atti- 
tude which that latest manifestation of 
the progressive spirit has taken. But 
the fall of the Turkish monarchy was 
only a symptom of the general demand 
for bread—more of it, and of better 
quality, that is sweeping all over Europe 
and engulfing its institutions. \ 


NOTHING SO APTLY illustrates the 
force of the republican wave that has 
coursed over Europe in the wake of the 
war. Of the newly created, liberated, or 
resurrected nations in Hurope, all had 
been bred to the monarchie tradition. And 
yet not one of them adopted the monar- 
echical form of government. Only in the 
Balkans has royalty maintained itself. 
But even in the Balkan states the monar- 
chical front has been broken by the de- 
fection first of Turkey and then of Greece 
to republicanism. Whether that repub- 
licanism means democracy or a succession 
of dictatorships, preceded and followed by 
internal upheavals, is yet to be seen. The 
question on the political horizon will be 
answered largely by the manner in which 
the Turkish and the Greek peoples fare 
under the respective republics. 

A singularly pathetic figure in the Greek 
overturn is ex-King George II., who re- 
cently married Marie, the daughter of 
Queen Marie of Roumania. On being no- 
tified by the pro-republican government 
at Athens on the eve of the plebicite by 
which the Greek people “went’’ overwhelm- 
ingly republican, with a small “r,” the 
now deposed king went to the capital of 
his parents-in-law, Bucharest. But the 
news came the other day from the Rou- 
manian capital, that, owing to a political 
indiscretion, he had been “invited” by 
Premier Bratianu to leave Bucharest. 
Like his former neighbor, Abdul Medjid, 
he was being sent into the wilderness as 
a scapegoat for sins for which he was 
probably not responsible. 

Certainly an element of powerful prog- 
ress is plainly apparent in the pan- 
Huropean movement away from monatr- 
chism and toward democracy. But the 
forces that swept the great majority of 
states into the republican column are still 
operating. 
will meet with success or failure in the 
proportion in which it grants the people’s 
ery for bread and for opportunity. 
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which have been fully reported in Tur Rucisrmr. 
Conference merges with the Association. 
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The New American Unitarian Association 


Consummating an event of historic importance 


The Ninety-ninth Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian Association which met Tuesday, May 19 
in that stronghold of fundamentalism, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., will pass on into history as the meeting 

which saw the adoption of the carefully considered, much-debated amendments to the By-laws of the Association, 
By the unanimous adoption of the amendments the General 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, chairman of the commission 


which prepared the amendments, explained the plan in detail at the meeting. In accordance with the change 
the Board of Directors will be enlarged by the addition of one or more administrative vice-presidents and six 
directors, and the quorum of the Board is increased from eight to ten. Each church may now be represented by 
“its minister or ministers,” and each church may be represented by “one additional delegate for fifty voting 


members above the first fifty voting members.” 


Terms of office for the chief officials are extended from one 


to four years; and nominations for these offices are to be made in the whole Board of Directors instead of 


by a committee of five members nominated by the President. 


Some of those who have followed the progress 


of the work on the new polity recalled at the moment of its adoption that it had its beginning in the proposal 
of Rey. Curtis W. Reese four years ago. “These changes,” said Dr. Griffin. “reaffirm, but with a new thorough- 
ness, the historic, democratic, and congregational traditions of the Unitarian Fellowship.” 


LOOR AND GALLERIES were filled 

when the President of the American 
Unitarian Association, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, called the meeting to order. Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, commended the achievement of the 
morning, saying that it would enlarge the 
work of the Fellowship and enable Uni- 
tarianism to go where it had not gone 
before. Again and again liberal move- 
ments have started in various parts of 
the world, he said, but they have not 
prospered, for lack of adequate and 
thorough organization. “I am often asked 
when we are going forward. We are 
going forward when this assembly be- 
comes a committee of the whole, and 
jointly takes over the work of the 
churches.” : 

The report of the Treasurer, Henry M. 
Fuller, was in printed form and in the 
hands of the delegates, but Mr. Fuller 
called attention to some of the more im- 
portant statements and figures. He men- 
tioned the heavy responsibility of the 
Association to struggling societies, and 
said that if the responsibility was to be 
adequately met, larger contributions must 
be forthcoming from the churches. Dona- 
tions from societies, individuals, etc., 
amounted to $59,025.47; and total receipts 

‘for current activities, to $593,243.36. For 

missionary purposes, church extension, 
aided societies, etc., the amount of $144,- 
981.42 was expended; for church equip- 
ment and purchase of real estate for 
church purposes, $31,106.42; for other 
items of church real estate, $151,119.79. 
The balance on hand, April 30, 1924, was 
$6,262.95. ; 

Mr. Fuller said that urgent demands are 
eoming from all over the country and must 
be met in money, not measured by money. 
The resources*Ubtained from the financial 
campaign are gone. What can we do in 
the future? We propose to start next 
year the building of a new fund to be 

called Centenary Fund for Church Ex- 
tension. 

Henry M. Williams, representing the 
Financial Campaign, and former Treas- 
‘urer, informed the delegates that along 


a 


with the celebration of the centenary of 
the founding of the American Unitarian 
Association, in 1925, the Board of Direc- 
tors had heartily endorsed another cam- 
paign for funds, as the necessary method 
of obtaining money for continuing the 
work. We hope then to make a direct 
appeal to the people on the basis of the 
appeal made through the last campaign 
to make definite contributions for the de- 
velopment of Unitarianism for the next 
five years. The various organizations are 
moving on with confidence that their 
needs will be met in this matter. 


THE Mornine ADDRESSES 


The presiding officer, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, now retired after placing the First 
Vice-President, Prof. James A, Tufts, in 
charge. Professor Tufts introduced Rev. 
Bugene R. Shippen of the Second Church, 
Boston, who spoke on “Our New Ideals of 
Religious Expression.” Mr. Shippen is 
president of the Religious Arts Guild. 
Beauty is an essential element in the ex- 
pression of religion, he said, and an offer- 
ing to God. Pageantry may be more elo- 
quent than a sermon. We seem to be 
seeing a turning of the tide from Puritani- 
eal inhibitions and stiff self-conscious- 
ness to an expression through art whose 
supreme aim is a deepening of the spirit- 
ual life. We intend to make spiritual ends 
supreme. What we express is more im- 
portant than how we express it. We 
would not forget the claims of the artistic, 
but we do not intend to substitute art for 
goodness. Soul is more than body, and 
worship is more than form. We want re- 
ligion to become articulate and manifest. 
Let us remember that art is the child of 
religion, and, like the prodigal, must soon 
return. Humanity craves beauty. We 
must go to the temple called beautiful. 

“Now music and pageantry are means, 
modes of expression. All symbolism is 
retroactive; all expression moves us. The 
outer enriches the inner. Our religious 
expression in art form is a unifying ex- 
perience. Art speaks a universal lan- 
guage. It may be we are standing before 
the gate called beautiful; we may be 


awaiting a new day. A new spirit is ani- 
mating us. Beauty will fill the churches, 
and, more important, fill us.” 

Rey. John Murray Atwood, president of 
the Universalist General Convention, 
speaking on “Our Enlarging Ideals of 
Fellowship,” said that he considered de- 
nominations relatively unimportant, since 
there is real unity in aims and purposes. 
“There is a thing far better than toler- 
ance,” he declared. “It is fellowship and 
the feeling that recognizes the rights of 
others. The damaging thing in fundamen- 
talism is its intolerance. It is a confession 
of weakness, if we cannot find a way to 
work together with harmony and effect. 
There is a higher ground than mere uni- 
formity. There is no practical difference 
between Unitarians and Universalists. 

“T believe there is more difference be- 
tween Unitarians and Unitarians and 
between Universalists and Universalists 
than there is between Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists. We have Universalists who 
believe the virgin birth, and those who be- 
lieve the Channing interpretation of the 
person of Jesus. This difference is an 
evidence of strength in our fellowship. 
We recognize an inner, not an external 
authority. Union of liberal forces is not 
to come by our going to those who are 
trammeled with theological differences. 
We invite them to come to us, for we are 
not obliged to sidestep or hedge at the 
dictation of constraining dogma or creed.” 

At this point the chairman called on 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who had previously 
been conducted to the platform amid the 
applause of the standing delegates. Dr. 
Bliot declared that the present time is 
the most hopeful time for Unitarianism 
and the world that he has ever witnessed, 
adding that he was familiar with the 
whole history of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, and that his parents before him 
had been stalwart Unitarians. “Let us 
hail the coming time,” he said. He spoke 
as follows: 

“Ham, tHE Comine Time!” 


“T have provided myself for this occa- 
sion with a text, but I am not going to 
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preach a long sermon. My text is taken 
from the Epistle of James, a very loving 
disciple, but also a very plain-spoken per- 
son who was in our modern sense a very 
practical disciple. He says: Yea, a man 
may say, Thou hast faith and I have 
works; show me thy faith without thy 
works and I will show thee my faith by 
my works. 

“And again: We see, then, how that by 
works a man may be justified, and not 
by faith only. $ 

“Tt has been characteristic of the Unita- 
rian denomination that it has attached 
great importance to good works. Ever 
since the denomination separated itself 
from the old Puritan church, this tendency 
to good works has been very manifest. 

“Now the few words I want to say 
to-day relate to this characteristic of the 
Unitarian denomination. Of course I 
speak as a birthright Unitarian. I have 
known about Unitarianism ever since I 
was a child. My parents were Unitarians 
through and through. Those were the 
very early days of Unitarianism. Now the 
devotion of the Unitarian denomination 
to good works seems to me to be its chief 
distinction from other denominations. It 
is, of course, not distinguished from the 
Universalist denomination in any way, be- 
eause that denomination has also from 
the beginning associated closely its faith 
with its works. But from the other de- 
nominations of the Christian Church I 
believe that Unitarianism is chiefly dis- 
tinguished, not by the newness of its 
faith, but by the newness and depth of 
its doctrine of good works and its ac- 
tions thereon. 

“You have heard to-day, I have heard 
to-day also, an announcement of a ¢all 
to good works, a call which has already 
been issued and is proclaimed, but which 
is coming on again with unusual force 
next year, when we celebrate our cen- 
tennial. How can we strengthen among 
our own people this ardor for good works? 
I suppose there is no better means of de- 
veloping our own ardor than refreshing 
our minds about the same ardor in our 
predecessors. 

“T have been interested, of course, in 
one particular form of good works in the 
American nation. One great accomplish- 
ment of the American people has been 
toleration in religion. But a great other 
form of demonstration and practice in the 
Unitarian body and in the nation has 
been the development of its purpose to do 
good works, not for any group or any 
calling or any denomination, but for the 
whole people, for the public welfare. 

‘Sometimes I think that the progress 
of religious liberty is very slow in the 
world. Sometimes I see that the progress 
of liberty in education, the growth of 
strength in educational bodies, among 
teachers, in the teaching profession, among 
school committees, and among the voters 
in town meetings, is extraordinarily slow. 
Sometimes it is driven in upon me that 
the progress of the American people in 
education has been very, very slow since 
first I began to preach on educational 
themes. But now, since the World War 
began, I clearly see a great acceleration 
of progress, an acceleration which is in 
the highest degree hopeful—hopeful for 
the cause of liberty in general throughout 
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the world, hopeful for democracy through- 
out the world, hopeful in relation to 
human welfare and human happiness. I 
want to testify here and now that the 
present times are the most hopeful times 
that I have ever witnessed. That is true 
in the Unitarian denomination. These 
are the most hopeful times I have ever 
seen, and I have been familiar with the 
whole history of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion. 

“Let us, therefore, while we exhort 
each other to good works, see plainly that 
good works more and more characterize 
not only the denominational cause in 
which we heartily believe, but more and 
more characterize the democratic people 
of the United States. There has never 
been a time like the last ten years for 
the extension of good work in education. 


Photograph by Bachrach 
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Never within my remembrance has prog- 
ress been so great in the expenditure 
of money on schools, colleges, universi- 
ties—on all means of lifting public ac- 
tion into higher fields and making it 
more strong and more effective. There is 
no field in which Unitarians have been 
more conspicuously devoted to good works 
than in the great field of education. How 
do I know that? Because I have been 
watching now for seventy years the giy- 
ing by Unitarians to all sorts of educa- 
tional charitable works. Now that giv- 
ing has never before been as ready, as 
large, as it has been within the last ten 
years. Let us, therefore, as Unitarians 
and as patriots hail the coming time.” 


We ARE ON THE OFFENSIVE 


The afternoon session was characterized 
by four striking addresses,—three by 
active workers, each doing an interesting 
and unique task, and the fourth by: Rev. 
T. Rhondda Williams, Brighton, England. 

Daniel Des Foldes, chairman of the 
church extension committee, Cleveland 
Laymen’s League, described the formation 
of Americans of Transylvanian origin into 
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Unitarian congregations. Said he: “We. 
have scores of families in Ohio and Michi- 
gan who are descended from Francis David, — 
who started the Unitarian movement in ~ 
Transylvania in 1568. Congregations have | 
been formed in Akron, Canton, Cleveland, — 
and Alliance, Ohio, and organization is 
under way in Columbus, Toledo, and ; 
Detroit.” : ; 

Mr. Des Foldes informed the audience — 
that Dr. Louis C. Cornish will go to 
Transylvania this summer and select a 
minister who will lead the new develop-— 
ment. “The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has furnished temporary aid to the 
movement in this country,” he continued. — 
“More than one hundred churches in 
America have adopted churehes in Transyl- ° 
yania, where Roumanian rule has been 
marked by oppression of all communions 
not affiliated with the state church.” 

Rey. Hugo G. Hisenlohr of the First 
Protestant St. John’s Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, told a fascinating story of the emer- 
gence of his congregation first into the 
Unitarian belief and then to the convic- 
tion that it wished to be a part of the 
Unitarian Fellowship. His congregation, 
after taking pride in isolation for twenty- 


five years, voted unanimously to affiliate 


with the American Unitarian Association, 
thus becoming the latest addition to the 
fellowship of churches. Mr. 
spoke of the relief he felt that the congre- 
gation over which he had ministered for 
a decade is now sure of a successor to 
himself. 
part to the fundamentalists for this ae- 
tion,” he declared. ‘The call was for a 
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“T believe we are indebted in © 


binding together of all the liberal forces. — 
With their decision a new enthusiasm has — 


come to my congregation. We come to 
you seeking fellowship, but have come not 
only to seek, but to bring.” 

The next speaker, Dr. Preston Bradley — 
of Chicago, preaches to the largest con- 
gregation gathered under the Unitarian 
wgis. He told the delegates that he ad- 
dressed three thousand people every Sun- 


— 


day, and explained that he spoke to that — 


number because he made of his Unitarian- 
ism a personal thing. “For the first time 
in the history of liberalism in America,” 
he said, “we are on the offensive. This atti- 
tude has had its origin, I believe, in the 
belligerent attitude of the Unitarian press, 
THe CHRISTIAN Re@rstER. We like that 
sort of thing in the West. 
a man’s opinions when we are convineed 
of his sincerity. Acting on this incentive, 
we shall be able to make a yaluable con- | 
tribution to American life. You can in- 
spire a high-minded standard by saying 
that goodness is its own reward here and 
now. <A good truth has never gone without 
reward in this world, nor an evil deed 
without punishment. 

“We are beginning to see there is a real 
danger in being underorganized as well as 
overorganized. We may say that truth is 
mighty and will prevail, but a well-or- 
ganized and systematic effort will give 
unorganized truth its biggest reward. I 
think every Unitarian ought to eat more 
roast beef and spinach.” 

Mr. Bradley said here that liberals ought 


to be alarmed at the strategy of the funda-— 


mentalist generals. “If liberalism is ever 
; (Continued on page 522) 1 fio 
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first transacted expeditiously what busi- 
ness was required for that occasion under 
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our whole national life.” 
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TNITARIAN LAYMEN, assembled for 
their annual meeting in Unity House, 
Boston, Mass., on the evening of May 19, 


the laws of Massachusetts. For they, and 
the visitors who packed the auditorium, 
had come to hear Rey. John H. Dietrich 
of Minneapolis, Minn., and Frederic Wil- 
liam Wile, noted special correspondent and 
author, speak their minds on the recent 
Washington seandals. Hon. John W. 
Weeks, Secretary of War and Unitarian 
Jayman, who had accepted a place on the 
program, was unable to be present on ac- 


count of important affairs in Washing- 


ton requiring the presence of the entire 
Cabinet. 

When President Charles H. Strong an- 
nounced the subject to be treated by the 
speakers, he indicated in brief fashion 


why the Laymen’s League should prepare 


such a program for Anniversary Week by 
quoting this from the League chapter 
handbook,—the second in the list of an- 
nounced “present purposes” of the or- 
ganization : 

“To improve the quality of citizenship 


by inducing a keener sense of individual 


responsibility in the discharge of duties 
to the state.” 

Mr. Dietrich, in his characteristic clean- 
eut and forceful fashion, went directly to 
the basic psychology of the Teapot Dome 
exposures, by declaring that these were 
a “symptom of a disease which afflicts 
Without going 
into detail as to the extent or the place- 
ment of guilt, he considered the “general 
condition in our political and economic 
life of which the recent disclosures are 
merely a flagrant example.” He discussed 
several proposed remedies, and concluded 
that the cure was to be found in diffusing 
all classes of people—from the top to the 
bottom—with the principles of common 
honesty, and converting the “passion for 
aequisition into a passion for service.” 

Throughout his address, Mr. Dietrich 
used the plain word “graft.” He saw the 
root of graft in the assumption by every 
employee, every public official, that he 
is entitled to certain privileges that are 
supposed to attach to his office in addition 
to his salary. As instances he cited the 
use of business stationery for personal 
correspondence, and the reported carrying 
away of 60,000 lead pencils each year 
from the public offices in Washington. 
Then he proceeded to show that such 
petty graft .of government clerks rose 


almost imperceptibly, by logical extension 


of this recognized principle of privilege 


in office, to the appropriation of govern- 


ment funds. The spirit of graft, he con- 
tinued, is not confined to political circles, 
hor is any class immune. 


“Tt is in the banker who buys bonds 


at par and sells them to his bank at an 
rance, and in his chauffeur who takes a 
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commission on every purchase he makes 
for his employer. A ‘grafter is a grafter, 
whether he be the servant of a whole 
body of citizens or of a large number of 
policyholders or of a limited number of 
stockholders or of a single individual. 
His offense is the same, whether he com- 
mits it in selling oil concessions belonging 
to the Government, or in contraeting for 
the paving materials of a city street, or in 
purchasing leather for a shoe factory, or 
in buying a new fender for his employer's 
automobile.” ; 

The evil of graft, great or small, will 
not yield to -superficial treatment, Mr. 
Dietrich declared. The cure must be 
“radical” in the real sense of the term: it 
must go to the “root”. of the matter. 

“It is to be found, not in hedging offi- 
cers about with guards,” he said, “but by 
diffusing all classes of people from the 
top to the bottom with the ordinary prin- 
ciples of common honesty, and convyert- 
ing that passion for acquisition into a 
passion for service. 

“Of course, honesty, as any moral act, 
consists of two things, a knowledge and a 
desire,—a knowledge of what is right, 
and a desire to do what is right. So I 
believe the only possible remedy for this 
evil which threatens our political and 
commercial life alike is the cultivation 
among our people of intellectual discrimi- 
nation and moral sensitiveness. The man 
who would be honest must have his wits 
about him as well as his conscience, be- 
cause it is difficult often to draw the line 
between what is honest and what is dis- 
honest, between the use of official station- 
ery for a personal message and taking 
batches of stationery home to save per- 
sonal expense.” But Mr. Dietrich stressed 
the equally important warning that ‘‘one 
cannot discriminate unless he has pre- 
served his moral sensitiveness.” 

The speaker then reyiewed the various 
changes proposed in the prevailing politi- 
eal and economic systems as a cure for 
these evils,—a change of administration, 
a third party in power, the divoreement 
of government from private business en- 
terprises, a definite conservation policy, 
the nationalization of natural resources, 
the taking over by organized society of the 
production of commodities for use and 
not for profit. Any one of these remedies, 
he agreed, would alleviate the situation, 
but the root of graft does not lie in any 
political or economic system,—it lies deep 
“in the ignorance and moral obtuseness 
of ordinary, respectable, and well-inten- 
tioned citizens.” 

Hence, Mr. Dietrich returned to his 
original prescription, the cultivation of 
higher standards of human conduct. This 
is the job of the church. It is the mission 
of a body of men who represent the “back- 
pone of a free and liberal church.” There 
is searcely an institution in the land that 
has so little influence on public morals 


Drastic Treatment of National Graft 


Messrs. Wile and Dietrich before the Laymen’s League 


as the church, he declared, adding that 
the responsibility for the too common low 
standards of human conduct lay most 
upon “those respectable citizens in the 
churches who content themselves with a 
supine and sentimental religiosity.” Oc- 
casionally rising in its might and de- 
nouncing notoriously bad conditions is 
not enough for the church. It must do 
more: 


“Tt is the business of the church to 
create a new atmosphere, clear and 
pure, in which only justice and hon- 
esty can prevail. This means a full 
realization of the truth that it is re- 
sponsible for the kind of government 
we have.... 

“And so the crying need of the 
church to-day is men, both in the pul- 
pits and in the pews, who are re- 
splendent with intellectual light and 
glowing with moral heat—a light 
which, brings to observation all evil 
deeds and a heat which transfuses 
them into righteousness. Let all the 
men in the churches of this land be- 
come personalities of this kind, and in 
solid phalane let them advance under 
the banner of honesty and justice 
against the citadel of evil, and we 
shall soon be done with political 
corruption.” 


Mr. Dietrich’s audience voiced their ap- 
proval of his basic moral appeal by fre- 
quent applause, and they heartily ap- 
plauded Mr. Wile’s authentic, informing, 
and brilliant presentation of the more 
strictly political phases of the situation. 

Mr. Wile did not stop with the oil scan- 
dals. He called attention vigorously to 
the newer and graver difficulties that were 
confronting President Coolidge in his 
stand against the bonus bill and Japanese 
exclusion. And, speaking in Massachu- 
setts, to an audience largely of Massa- 
chusetts voters, he branded Senator Lodge 
and Senator La Follette with their follow- 
ing as having reduced President Coolidge 
to a “leader without a following.” 

After an introduction of facetious po- 
litical sketches, Mr. Wile stressed his 
conviction that corruption in American 
political life is the exception and not. the 
rule. For one unfaithful servant like 
Albert B. Fall, the United States has a 
hundred thousand faithful trustees of the 
people’s interests, Advancing a_ specific 
item in support of this, he recalled that 
“only twice within half a century has a 
Cabinet officer been implicated in wrong- 
doing. ... A record of which any nation 
may be proud. It means,” he continued, 
“that public office in America is regarded 
a public trust. It means that national 
seryice is a service in which Americans 
render the best that is in them, with an 
eye single to the national good.” When 
hysteria at Washington was rampant, he 
said, the ship of state was not sinking 
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‘it was not even leaking. ... It was in- 
trinsically sound . .. because stoutly built 
and honestly manned.” 

After declaring that the names of Fall 
and Teapot Dome will serve as a warn- 
ing against malfeasance in office and are 
guarantees that trafficking in public prop- 
erty for personal profit will not soon hap- 

-pen again, Mr. Wile took up the criti- 
cisms of the undignified tactics pursued 
in the investigations. While he did not 
applaud or extenuate all that the “Walshs 
and the Wheelers” did; he did approve of 
the “hammer-and-tongs methods’ they 
adopted, because of his belief that the 
wholesome results obtained could not have 
heen achieved by less aggressive methods. 
“The conditions,” he said, “called for 
roughshod methods. They demanded the 
meat-axe and the bludgeon, not soothing 
syrup and the hot-water bottle. Inter- 
ests were at stake that comprehended na- 
tional defense, than which, in my judg- 
ment, there is no greater public interest. 
_. ~It was not an occasion for decorous, 
over-cautious methods of investigation. it 
was a situation that called for the drastic, 
dramatie action which the American na- 
tional temperament expects, demands, and 

rstands.” hy” 
OTE ai paliet interest were Mr. Wile’s 
forecasts of the Presidential campaign as 
affected by the record of the Administra- 
tion since 1921. On this, he said in part: 

“Not even his most inveterate political 
foe holds the President responsible, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for Fall, for Daugh- 
erty, for Denby, or for Forbes, nor asso- 
ciates Mr. Coolidge in any way with the 
wrongdoing or the lesser crime of stu- 
pidity that was revealed in connection 
with administration of the Interior De- 
partment, the Department of J ustice, the 
Navy Department, or the Veterans Bu- 
reau. But Mr. Coolidge was Vice-Presi- 
dent during more than half of the Hard- 
ing Administration. He was a participant 
in the meetings of the Harding Cabinet. 
He was the presiding officer of the United 
States Senate. He was second in com- 
mand, under the Constitution, for the Fed- 
eral Government. The Democratic party, 
in the impending campaign, may be de- 
pended upon to hold Mr. Coolidge at least 
morally responsible for Republican mis- 
deeds since 1921. They will charge that, 
if he did not know this and that, he ought 
to have known it. They will charge him 
with being an accessory to certain facts, 
if not with direct responsibility for them. 

“The Democrats will go farther than 
that. They will say that when President 
Coolidge last winter was confronted with 
indisputable evidence of wrongdoing in 
the government, he moved too cautiously 
in grappling with it. They will accuse 
him, indeed, of not moving at all until 
Congress and public opinion forced him 
to move.” 

President Coolidge’s successes at the 
primaries and his certain nomination at 
Cleveland, however, Mr. Wile pointed out, 
show that the Republican electorate re- 
tains undefiled confidence in their leader. 

Then Mr. Wile came to more recent 
clouds in Washington, under which he as 
yet failed to see a silver lining: 

“To-day, as I see things, President 
Coolidge is in the midst of difficulties as 
menacing to national welfare as the oil 
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scandals ever were. I hold no brief for 
Calvin Coolidge—I happen by ancestry 
to belong on the other side of the fence; 
but I do see him trying to preserve the 
Treasury from spoliation, and he is try- 
ing to prevent Congress from insulting the 
great and powerful nation of Japan. In 
one instance he is attempting to save the 
living and future generations of taxpayers 
from shouldering a burden of anywhere 
from two to four billion dollars, an effort 
in which he finally failed at two o’clock 
this afternoon. In the other instance he 
is doing his utmost to lay the specter of a 
future conflict with the proud Japanese 
people. 


“In both instances the President 
faces, as you know, a hostile and stub- 
born Congress which to date has re- 
jected his counsel and his appeals on 
every major legislative proposition 
submitted for its consideration. He 
faces a Congress that is thinking in 
terms of votes and not in terms of na- 
tional interest. The President's plight 
is the graver because he finds himself 
deserted in circumstances incompa- 
rable in our political history by the 
principal figures in his own party. It 
is the Henry Cabot Lodges and the 
Robert M. La Follettes between them 
who have reduced the Republican 
President of the United States to the 
ignomimous status to-night of a 
leader without a following. And until 
that cloud is removed, until that cloud 
which is darkening the prospects for 
needed safe and sane national legisla- 
tion is removed, there will be one im- 
portant silver lining which we shall 
not be able to envisage. 


“To-day, in addition to the bonus vote 
at Washington, another to me tremen- 
dously portentous event is reported in 
the news. I refer to the sudden and to me 
the sensational resignation of our am- 
bassador to Japan, because he is no longer 
willing to stand at Tokyo as the repre- 
sentative of a nation that turns solemnly 
concluded diplomatic agreements into 
Scraps of paper. I am no sabre-rattler; 
I do not hanker for war;-I see none im- 
mediately in sight. But if my residence 
abroad for more than twenty years, where 
I saw the late World War developing 
from its very inception and was present at 
its very outbreak in Berlin—if my reading 
of and contact with international affairs 
and with the germs from which serious 
consequences grow—if those observations 
of mine mean anything, they tell me that 
the United States Congress this month 
of May, 1924, has planted the seeds of a 
desperate war with Japan some day. 
You may not live to see it, I may not 
live to see it; but I shall very much miss 
my guess if our children not only will 
live to see it, but will be required to 
fight it. 

“Calvin Coolidge and Charles Eyans 
Hughes haye stood like a rock against 
courting that contingency, with, as you 
know, complete and inglorious failure 
to-day. And I read in the resignation of 
Ambassador Woods a sinister meaning. I 
wish it had not taken place. It reads to 
me as if there on the spot he had thrown 
up the sponge and realized that irrepa- 
rable and irrevocable damage had been 
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done. I do not know that it would ad- 
vantage us particularly if President 
Coolidge next week should veto the im- 
migration bill with the Japanese exclusion 
clause included in it. Congress probably, 
having passed the bill with that clause in- 
cluded by large majorities, would do with 
that veto what it has done during the 
past week with the bonus. But I feel 
like uttering a prayer that wisdom may 
yet descend upon Capitol Hill and if pos- 
sible, if it is not too late, do something 
to assuage what I regard the justifiably 
outraged indignation of the Japanese 
people over having been branded as our 
new immigration law does, in my judg- 
ment, most certainly brand it. 

“My friends, there was never an hour 
when public opinion in America ought to 
assert itself more vigorously in Washington 
than it should to-day. It ought to rise 
in its might and call upon Congress, in- 
cluding the delegation from Massachusetts, 
to quit playing party politics. For until 
that time has come we shall not be able 
to discover above the Potomac that’ silver 
lining that we are entitled to see.” 


“Covet the Best Gifts” 
SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


“The fiend that man harries is love 
of the best.” 

One of the most interesting and uncon- 
ventional sermons of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, from which I have more than once 
quoted, is that of that great-hearted 
churchman, Bishop Hugh Latimer, “On 
the Cards,” in which he compares the re- 
ligious life to a game. He says we must 
learn to play the game, and we must 
learn what are the high ecards in the 
game. Then he goes on to say, “The 
game in which we shall play shall be 
called the Triumph (or trumps), which, 
if it be well played at, he that dealeth 
shall win, the players likewise shall win, 
the standers-by and the lookers-on shall 
also win, inasmuch as there is no man 
who is willing to play the game well, but 
all shall be winners; and there shall be 
no losers in the game.” 

._ Life lifted out of drudgery, touched with 
imagination and good cheer, means that: 
a game which, when well played, shall 
bring its reward to everybody that plays it. 
That does not mean there is no emula- 
tion, it does not mean that there may not 
be special rewards; but the great rewards, 
the thing that makes the game worth 
while, is something that comes to every- 
body who knows how and is willing to 
play the game. 

Now that is what we assert in regard to 
every possibility of human life—that it is 
possible to arrange it so that it shall not 
seem to those who take part in it as 
drudgery, but a great, glorious game of 
life, in which we pit our wits against all 
adversaries, and in which, in the very 
nature of it, we get through the activity 
itself a reward so great and so satisfy- 
ing that we are winners. We are winners, 
and we understand the game when we 
see the values that are in it,—the real 
values,—and when we put our minds not 
at the second-rate prizes, but at the main 
prizes, which are always given to those 
who play the game well. 
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HE IDWA of a future life, and of re- 

wards and punishments to be received 
there for the manner of conducting this 
earthly life, has been very vital to the 
Christianity of the past; and there is 
no reasonable hope that this religion could 
amount to much in the days before us, 
were it to be deprived of that expectation. 
There are two strong motives that support 
the hope in ordinary minds, quite apart 
from the selfish desire for survival after 
death which is often supposed to be the 
main source of belief in it. 

As a matter of fact, that selfish desire 
probably figures far. less in the mainte- 
hance of the idea than many people are 
inclined to think. It is not so certain 
that human nature in general has a very 
ardent longing for it. We can hardly sup- 
pose that the great number of suicides 
who lay violent hands upon their own 
life are actuated by the hope of getting 
into a better world. What they are after 
is oblivion. And notwithstanding the 
glowing imagery in which heaven has been 
painted, it is doubtful whether it has ever 
looked very attractive to the average man. 
Meanwhile, the question whether we want 
it or not has little to do with the proba- 
bility or improbability of its reality. Not 
all our longing could purchase the boon, 
if it is a boon, and we may have to take 
it even against our will. : 

One of the two motives out of which 
the hope of survival has chiefly grown is 
our invincible preference for living in a 
reasonable rather than a merely idiotic 
world, if we can make it seem reasonable 
in our sight. The ultra-skeptical mind 
would doubtless ask us what right we have 
to think that it is or ought to be a reasona- 
ble world. We havea great deal of right so 
to think. It is a world filled with a spirit 
of intelligence, and intelligence should 
imply reason. The only way, however, by 
which we can see its reasonableness is to 
assume that human life is to be continued 
in some other sphere. 

Stage by stage life has been built up 
here till it has culminated in what we call 
spiritual manhood and womanhood. But 
does it rise thus high only to fall in upon 
itself, thus coming to a futile and inglori- 
ous end? If so, creation is no better than 
the childish play of building sand-castles 
on the beach for the next tide to wash 
away. To be reasonable, the gains which 
lave been conserved and refined, step by 
step, should be carried over into a higher 
stage of existence, where the unfolding of 
higher out of lower may be still continued. 

The other motive that strongly com- 
mends the idea of a future life is the 
need of more time in which to work out 


a just systém of moral compensations. 


Men and women do not often get on earth 
all that they deserve, whether of joy or 
sorrow. If virtue is to be adequately re- 
warded and vice is to be sufficiently pun- 
ished, there must be a life beyond this, 
where, as Jesus said, “Many that are first 
shall be last, and the last first.” These 
two motives have probably done more to 
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support the idea of a future life than any 
wish that might be “father to the 
thought”; and nothing whatever has oc- 
curred to weaken these motives in the 
mind of the present day. 

It is rather taken for granted some- 
times that belief in this idea has during 
later years suffered a serious decline. In 
a way, that may be true; though it is 
always desirable to distinguish between 
a hope, or an idea, and the poetic dress 
in which it may stand clothed, The po- 
etry which sufficed to make the hope vivid 
in former days is rapidly passing away. 
but it does not follow that the hope which 
has sheltered itself within that poetry is 
dead or dying. For the time being it may 
be like a hermit crab without its shell, 
and is undoubtedly made more timid by 
that deprivation. But if imagination can 
build for it new shelter, it may be as vig- 
orous as ever. 

The thought of the life to come has been 
so interwoven with the whole higher life 
of our race, throughout the past, that it 
is difficult to conceive of this higher life 
as going on unharmed, should the thought 
be taken away. Christianity owes its own 
existence to belief in the continuance of 
our life beyond death. The Haster story 
has been one of the greatest sources of 
its vitality and power. Still more, per- 
haps, we may recall that there was a 
moment when its fate was very much 
trembling in the balance; when it had 
small prospect of surviving as a Jewish 
sect, and no hope at all of making a lodg- 
ment in the Western mind. And at just 
that moment a man, who had been very 
active in stamping out belief in the Cruci- 
fied One, met with an experience which 


‘convinced him that this Jesus, who had 


been put to death, was still living in a 
spiritual realm. This man it was, Saul 
of Tarsus, who in the strength of this 
conviction took the new religion over and 
planted it in the heart of the Western 
world. Remembering these and other 
similar facts in its history, the notion 
that Christianity can go on into the com- 
ing time without reliance on any promise 
of a future life is little short of absurd. 
Tt will stand or fall with the continuance 
or failure of that hope. 

It is also worth noting that all over the 
world, and in all ages, there has been a 
yery considerable amount of human ex- 
perience, as of standing on the border- 
line of an occult realm, where sights and 
sounds coming from an unknown source 
break through into the world of sense. 
Whatever this experience may mean, two 
assumptions often made with regard to 
it are not true. It does not all arise from 
belief in an occult realm already estab- 
lished. Quite the contrary, it happens 
again and again to those who have no 


belief whatever of that kind. And it is 
not alone credulous and easily gulled 
minds which are convinced by this ex- 
perience. Many cautious and well-trained 
intellects have found in it evidence that 
overcame their doubts. Probably experi- 
mentation and investigation of such hap- 
penings should be left to those who can 
apply to them the test of a _ scientific 
method. But it is also probable that 
enough of them will come unsought to add 
strength to hope of the life hereafter in 
many minds. 

Now wherever the hope exists, it ought 
to carry a warning as well as an uplift 
and inspiration. Both rewards and pun- 
ishments are to be reckoned with beyond 
the term of this earthly life. It is said 
that great numbers of the wage-earning 
class have turned their minds entirely 
away from this subject, because they have 
discovered that the promise of rich bless- 
ings hereafter has been made to them in 
order that they may be induced to give 
up more easily what belongs to them here 
on earth. Unhappily, there is only too 
much reason to suspect that religion has 
been thus used in the past. And yet it 
is but shallow thinking to regard the 
promise of blessedness in a life to come 
merely as dope to be administered to the 
victims of robbery and oppression. They 
who have made it that will undoubtedly, 
in the end, have to answer for their sins. 

Apart from passion and prejudice, there 
is much reason to think, not only that 
earthly goodness will be recompensed in 
another world by a greater richness of 
reward than we can now dream of, but 
that the unrepented sin of the soul here 
will pursue it there, and in a more ter- 
rible manner than the pictured pains of 
hell and purgatory can suggest, To the 
author of the Christian faith this risk of 
being cast into an “outer darkness,” where 
there was “weeping and gnashing of 
teeth,” was very real. The Christian of 
to-day ought not to be too sure that he 
has been emancipated from that risk; and 
Christianity could be no faithful witness 
to the dangers that attend the soul's jour- 
neying if it did not bid men beware of a 
judgment hereafter, even more accurate 
and stern than the judgments of earth. 

At this present we are compelled to 
stand confronting the mystery of a future 
life with very little power to conceive 
what it is like. Quite likely a revelation 


from the skies would do us but little 


good in this respect, because there would 
be no way to describe spiritual existence 
in terms of earthly experience. This may 
be why, when we “bend our ear to the 
wall of night, it answers not.” Whether 
the older poetry of heaven and hell can 
be replaced, either by new knowledge or 
by more satisfactory conjecture, it is now 
useless to speculate. But the thought of 
the life to come, and the hope of it, can 
exert tremendous influence upon our lives, 
though we know and can imagine so little 
about it. We can say to ourselves that, 
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after all, our imaginations are weak, and 
what is before us must be too great for 
such weak imaginations to compass. If 
our spirits are to live on, and if other 
spirits gone before still live, awaiting our 
coming, we need ask no more assurance 
than this. Christianity is well entitled to 
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offer such comfort to mankind. It also 
has a duty to give, with this comfort, a 
solemn warning to those who have only 
learned to say, “Let us eat, drink and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die.” 

NEXT WEEK: “The Office and Mission 
of Christ.” 


First Words of Anniversary Week 


Rev. Maxwell Savage preaches the sermon, on “The Inner Light” 


RLINGTON STREET Church crowded 
by 7.15, Sunday evening May 18— the 
worshipful silence before the service—the 
attentive silence of radio listeners-in far 
and near who had tuned in on WNAC—the 
first notes of the organ recital of Ben- 
jamin L. Whelpley,—the meetings of Anni- 
versary Week had begun. 

After the organ recital, the service was 
conducted by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody. Responses and spe- 
cial music were given by the chorus choir 
of Arlington Street Church. Rev. Maxwell 
Savage, minister of the Unitarian church 
in Worcester, Mass., preached the Anni- 
versary Sermon, taking as his subject, “The 
Inner Light,’ and as his text, “See to it 
that the light which is in you is not 
darkness.” 

Mr. Savage's address was an eloquently- 
phrased appeal to Unitarians to exercise 
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their spiritual liberty for service, to culti- 
vate the inner eye for their own enlighten- 
ment and for the enlightenment of the 
world about them. The eye of the spirit. 
he pointed out, is not only the means of 
receiving, but also of passing on, divine 
truths. 

Here Mr. Savage was stressing the truth 
which distinguished the teachings of 
George Fox. He took occasion to remind 
his hearers of the tercentenary of Fox’s 
birth and to declare that the world could 
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well afford to pause in appreciation of 
the work of Fox and the Society of 
Friends. 

There is a host of influences always ar- 
rayed against the cultivation of the inner 
light, Mr. Savage continued. Among these, 
he cited the tendency of Unitarians them- 
selves to take the easiest and least bother- 
some way, the tendency also to accent un- 
duly the power of the intellect and the 
written word. Another inimical influence 
is those who, through civil and ecclesias- 
tical power, seek to put out the inner 
light of spiritual independence by persuad- 
ing men to become dependent on outer and 
institutionalized authority. 

As against institutions and leaders who 
invite people to intrust their religious 
thinking to them, Mr. Savage called upon 
Unitarians to champion the ideal of Jesus, 
a social order where the inner light is 
encouraged by an atmosphere of “respon- 
sible liberty.’ He told Unitarians that, 
after having for so long emphasized the 
things from which they are free, it is 
time to concentrate on the things for which 


they are free’ And for what are Uni- 
tarians free? This was Mr. Savage's 
answer : 


“We are free to believe more, not less; 
free for greater, not less liability as citi- 
zens and as members of churches; free 
not for disintegration as individuals, but 
free for greater and finer organization 
than ever before; free for the meeting of 
certain obligations which must be inwardly 
recognized, acknowledged, obeyed as moral 
mandates. There is such a thing as an 
immoral use of moral freedom. 

“We, like many people who deal with 
ideals, are apt to use ‘words which darken 
counsel’ because they sound well. We talk 
about ‘the divine destiny of reason’ and 
‘individual freedom’ and ‘truth victorious.’ 
We talk and act at times as though the 
inner light of the free spirit will grow 
into a conquering flame without being 
tended and fed. An ideal truth is the 
most pitiful and helpless thing in. the 
world unless there are people who, pos- 


’ sessed by it, are loyal to it in practical 


action and make it come true.” 

To illustrate the value of the spoken 
word and the human contact, Mr, Savage 
related two scenes from Rostand’s play 
“La Samaritaine.”’ These dramatize the 
crowd waiting for-the arrival of the Christ, 
his coming among them, mixing and talk- 
ing with them, but not being recognized, 
his later meeting with the Samaritan 
woman, who, stirred by his words to a 
consciousness of the divinity in her hu- 
manity, recognizes him. 

“So it seems to me that even to-day 
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the simple teachings of Jesus which we 
profess are not usually recognized by those _ 
who speculate in advance,” Mr. Savage con- 
tinued. “But if they are to be recognized 
and accepted with joy, they must be 
brought by the spoken word and by human 
contact to people who after all are very 
ordinary. But they must be brought by 
the power of conviction in those who bring 
them. .. 

“We, as individuals and together as Uni- 
tarians, are responsible for that spark, 
that tiny flame of the kingdom of God 
which, as Jesus said, is in every man, 
woman, and child. Its nurture is our 
stewardship. Find and fan that spark of 
divine opportunity, obligation, privilege, 
and responsibility until it glows with 
power. Then will it light us and many 
another out of stony ways and onto the 
highway of justice, righteousness, happi- 
ness, and peace. Just remember, we are 
free only-to bear witness to the light that 
is in us. It is for us to see first that 
there is light in us, and then that by de- 
votion, loyalty, and co-operation it shines, 
that men may see, not us, but our works, 
and glorify God.” 


New Jersey Bars Religious Tests 


Governor Silzer of New Jersey has asked 
John Enright, State Commissioner of Edu- 
eation, to direct local School Boards to 
stop the practice of questioning applicants 
for appointments to teaching positions as 
to their religious affiliations. In his letter, 
the Governor enclosed an opinion from 
Attorney-General Edward L. Katzenbach 
stating that this practice violates the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the Constitu- 
tion of New Jersey, and a statute law of 
New Jersey. 

Writing in the Survey, David H. Pierce 
ealls attention to the unique position of 
the teacher, “the one servant of the state 
who may be questioned concerning reli- 
gious affiliation, in a country founded upon 
the belief that the church must be separated 
from the government.” The experience of 
the larger, cosmopolitan cities discredits 
the notion as to the undesirability of 
Catholic teachers in the publie schools be- 
cause of their parochial school training, 
he says, and adds this: “A happy mixture 
of instructors from every part of the 
world, of every creed or no creed, leads 
to no more evil result than a student body 
with keener sympathies and broader in- 
telligence.” Further on, he writes: “It 
is an interesting commentary that in the 
villages and towns where educational 
standards are lowest, where graduates of 
high schools cannot meet college require- 
ments, there we find the greatest emphasis 
upon church affiliation.” 


You cannot maintain peace by force, 
for who will supply, who will control, 
who will direct the force? Great nations 
may indeed discipline a weak power. 
But when great nations do not agree 
among themselves, who shall guard the 
guardians? ‘There is only one way to the 
goal—a long and difficult way—by the 
cultivation of the spirit of friendship and 
good-will among the peoples.—Charles 
#H. Hughes. 
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Py At the special request of Tur Reersrer, 
_ Miss Barriet E. Johnson, dean of Tucker- 
_ man School, has furnished the following 
account of the graduation and other meet- 
ings concerned with the School before and 
during Anniversary Week : 


T HAD BEEN the custom during the 
4 earlier years of the Tuckerman School to 
aye the graduation in Anniversary Week. 

he experiment has been tried, however, 
for the last two or three years of having 
it just previous to Anniversary Week, so 
making a distinetly school celebration, 
especially for the graduating class. 

_ Affairs began this year with an informal 
Class Day reception Wednesday evening, 
May 14, at the schoolhouse, where we had 
a most pleasant informal evening with 
music by one of the students. This occa- 
sion is more especially for the students 
to have their personal friends as guests, 
particularly those who cannot come to the 
closing exercises in the morning. 

The next day at eleven o'clock came 
the closing exercises, at which the di- 
plomas were awarded. This took place 
in Arlington Street Church, which had 
been tastefully decorated for the occasion 
with marguerites and English ivy, mar- 
guerites being. the School flower. The ex- 
ercises consisted of an opening service con- 
ducted by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, who read 
from Paul’s epistles and Ecclesiastes and 
made a most uplifting and beautiful 
prayer. The music of the service were 
organ selections from “Tannhiuser” and 
a salo, “Hear ye, Israel,” from “Elijah,” 
together with two hymns sung by the 
congregation. All this led up well to the 
address by Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, 
who spoke on “The Parish Assistant and 
Her Work.” The address, as is every- 
thing said by Dr. Crothers, was less highly 
idealistic and very inspiring. 

The class consisted of four young women, 
Miss Ada Louise Bower, Miss Maisie Cora 
Burpee, Miss Marion Fisher, and Miss 
Elizabeth Holbrook Mason, to whom di- 
plomas were awarded by the president, 
Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot. ‘The services 
_ elosed with a hymn and benediction. 

The Tuckerman School Association 
luncheon followed these exercises in the 
yestry of Arlington Street Church. More 
than ninety people sat down to the 
luncheon, and the following speakers gave 
of their spiritual inspiration following the 
repast. Mrs. E. Roscoe McAfee, president 
of the Association, presided, and the topic 
of the day was “The Tuckerman School, 

Its Past, Present, and Future.” Dr. Sam- 

uel A. Bliot, Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, Wal- 

lace M. Powers, the four students of the 
graduating class, and the Dean, Miss Har- 

_ viet E. Johnson, contributed to this subject. 
On Monday of Anniversary Week the 

_ public meeting in the interest of Tucker- 
man School was held at King’s Chapel, 
and Mrs. Cabot presided. The speakers 
were Rey. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Miss Annie M. Filoon, a graduate 
of the School, and parish assistant at 
Newburyport, Mass.; Rey. A. Nicholas 
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Kaucher, minister at Templeton, Mass., 
and a member of the faculty; Mrs. Bliza- 
beth Marshall Perkins, a member of the 
faculty ; Miss Elizabeth Holbrook Mason, 
a member of the graduating class; with 
some closing remarks by the Dean. ; 
These speakers dwelt on the School from 
their particular points of view. Mr. Wicks 
has had two graduates of the School serve 
as parish assistants in his ehurch and 
cannot say enough about what such trained 
workers can be in the life of the church. 
Miss Filoon spoke of her experiences as 
a student in the School and as parish 
assistant at Albany, N.Y., and Newbury- 
port. She is to go next year to Detroit, 
Mich,, and so her work increases from 
year to year. Mr. Kaucher and Mrs. 
Perkins both spoke as members of the 
faculty regarding the School’s work, the 
former as a minister in the Unitarian 
Fellowship, and the latter as a member 
of another denomination. Miss Mason 
talked very briefly on her experience as 
a student in the School and on all the 
year had meant to her. She is the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Mason of Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
Dean’s remarks were confined to an ex- 
planation of the curriculum, what has 
been and is to be, and how it fits the pur- 
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pose for which it is arranged. There was 
a very good gathering of various people, 
who by their expressions afterward showed 
they felt the constructive force of the work 
of the School. 

The alumni and the new graduates of 
the School adjourned then to the Arling- 
ton Street Church for the supper and 
annual meeting of the Guild of Parish 
Workers, composed of women who are en- 
gaged in the work of the church for which 
this school trains. A large proportion of 
them are graduates or have been con- 
nected with the School, and they bring 
messages from practically all over the 
country. The retiring president, Mrs. 
Clara T. Guild, was .formerly dean of 
this school and hence is interested in 
and intimately connected with the work 
for which the School stands and which 
is so well represented in the Guild. There 
was a friendly supper followed by a busi- 
ness meeting at which were elected new 
officers. Miss Elizabeth Phemister was 
made president. There were two brief 
speeches,—one by Miss Mary F. Gill of 
the Friendly Links Committee of The 
Alliance, and one by Miss Marguerite 
Emilio, who is at present Director of Re- 
ligious Education in the Baltimore, Md., 
Unitarian church, where she has been for 
the past two years building up a very 
progressive school of religion. The meet- 
ing closed with a simple service of worship 
eonducted by the retiring president. 


The Basis of the Commonwealth 


It was congregationalism in religion, says Dr. Moore 


HIS MEETING of Trinitarian as well 

as Unitarian ministers is one of the 
most happy and suggestive occasions of 
Anniversary Week, because it provides op- 
portunity for an expression of that unity 
of fellowship which prevails between the 
two branches of the Congregational 
Chureh, Congregational and Unitarian. 
The speakers selected to perpetuate the 
common tradition were Addison Moore, 
D.D., Chestnut Hill, Mass., representing 
the Unitarian Church, and Rey. Fred- 
erick E. Emrich, representing the Con- 
gregational Church. Rey. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley was the presiding officer. 

Dr. Moore, speaking on “The Precinct 
of Congregationalism,” laid particular em- 
phasis on the fact that both branches of 
Congregationalism have been laying less 
and less insistence on the Christological 
difference and more and more on ideals 
of truth, justice, righteousness, and light 
each has in common. He made it plain 
that Congregationalism, the rule of the 
majority, lies at the basis of the American 
Gommonwealth. “It was a great dream, 
dreamed by great men.” 

Dr. Moore said in part: ‘The Christo- 
logical differences that separated Congre- 
gational churches have also become sharp 
as we have grown into a wider apprecia- 
tion of what the Christ spirit really is. 
‘Not every one who saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, . . . but he who doeth the will of 
my Father’ But the will of God is 
known to us through trial and error, 


through the effect of conduct upon char- 
acter. And religion is the name we give 
to whatever it is that binds us back to the 
source of the life-giving strength by means 
of which we strive after the ideals of 
truth and justice and righteousness and 
light. 

“Thus the precinct of religion has been 
increasing through the ages, until to-day 
there is a widespread belief that religion 
has to do with the whole realm of human 
thought and life. ‘But while the precinct 
of religion has been increasing, that of 
Congregationalism has shown no corre- 
sponding increase. And not only because 
Protestantism as such does not remain a 
solidarity but divides and subdivides on 
slightest occasion, but also because the 
Congregational form of Protestantism is 
peculiarly the precinet of individualism, 
of a liberty of thought and action that 
accentuates the importance of the indi- 
vidual. 

“Tt would be interesting to discuss the 
origin and the progress of Congregation- 
alism, But while this is not the place for 
such a discussion, it is interesting to re- 
member that in the history of the Chris- 
tian Chureh there was originally no set 
form of church government that was in- 
sisted upon. For the church was Presby- 
terian in Jerusalem, as you will recall 
from your memory of the fact that there 
councils were held presided over by James. 
But the chureh was, Episcopal in Crete, 
as you may learn from the Epistle to 
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Titus, the pastor left in charge by Paul, 
the chief pastor, or Bishop of Crete. And 
in Corinth the church was Congregational, 
as may be learned from the fact that a 
democratic vote was taken and the church 
only consented to the expulsion of ‘that 
wicked person’ by a majority vote. The 
vote, Paul says, was ‘inflicted by the 
many.’ The marginal note is, ‘by the more,’ 
which is to say, the majority. The New 
Testament in Modern Speech has it of 
course correctly, ‘which was inflicted by 
the majority of you.’ 

“That is Congregationalism—the rule 
of the majority, and it works well when 
the majority accepts responsibility for 
conduct and acts accordingly and conscien- 
tiously. But the tendency of modern de- 
mocracies is away from responsibility, as 
evidenced in the apathy attending elec- 
tions. We complain about the sort of 
government we get, but do little to better 
it by our votes. Even in so ideal a town 
as Brookline, Mass., whose administration 
is admittedly economical and whose citi- 
zens are certainly not below the average 
of intelligence, it was possible to get at 
a recent primary only eight hundred voters 
to attend out of the fifteen thousand en- 
rolled, and at the ensuing election less 
than one-third of the registered voters 
east their ballots. 

+ 


“And yet our government was estab- 
lished on the basis of individual respon- 
sibility. Our fathers revolted, and re- 
volted even unto blood, against a pontifical 
chureh and a despotic state. They. had 
discovered a new principle in government, 
the principle that government must rest 
upon the individual’s capacity to govern 
himself. Upon that principle they staked 
this experiment in political organization 
which we call the United States of Amer- 
ica. And as the new republic swung into 
the political heavens and set upon its 
orbit, it was as if God had flung a new 
star into the skies, which men hoped 
would soon blaze as a new sun to warm 
the hearts of the peoples of earth and 
light them on the road to brotherhood and 
peace. 

“It was a great dream, dreamed by 
great men. But the infusion of their 
blood has not reached the veins of all 
who have come to these shores. ‘The 
faith of the fathers still awaits vindica- 
tion at the hands of time. It may be 
that they were all wrong, that man has 
no great capacity to govern himself, and 
that democracy is a failure. But there 
are different kinds of democracy, and if 
ours of to-day shows signs of breaking 
down under the strain of modern life, 
perhaps a variation of form may save us 
from disaster. But for one, I am ready to 
assert that the principle is sound, and 
that to maintain it, all that is needed is a 
working faith in what our fathers be- 
lieved, a faith in the capacity of the in- 
dividual to govern himself—a working 
faith, I say, in that principle. 

“And that means, if it means anything, 
that the most sacred duty of the day is 
to impress upon individuals the sense of 
personal responsibility. Can you name 
any other institution so well adapted to 
this work as that of congregationalism? 
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Our churehes stand as monuments to the 
memory of a responsible democracy of 
Christians. Not all people are ready for 
democracy. It implies a certain view- 
point that has been reached in the onward 
march of man toward the highest goal. 
It implies a conviction that we can do 
better for ourselves than any one else 
can do for us. And there are people 
enough in our democracy who possess 
that conviction, people enough to warrant 
us in believing that our Congregational 
churches have a ministry whose precinct 
is still wide and in need of our most 
fervent activities. 

“And we are helped in these activities 
by the conviction that as Congregational 
protestants against ecclesiasticism we 
have supplied, ever since the Reformation, 
a continuing growth of moral individual- 
ism and autonomy as opposed to institu- 
tionalism and heteronomy. As the late 
Prof. George B. Foster pointed out, there 
has been a steady growth away from the 
ecclesiastical man and onward toward a 
more human man, who is becoming moral 
and intelligent and religious; a growth 
away from the externality of ecclesiasti- 
cism to the internality of the moral and 
religious individual. The prevailing ten- 
dency to-day is to deny the value of such 
growth, and toward an assertion again of 
all that against which Luther protested ; 
toward the attitude of mind which would 
have us believe that the individual has no 
capacity to govern himself, or to think 
for himself, but that he must yield his 
will and his reason to external authority. 

“Against such retrogression the Congre- 
gational churches everywhere stand in 
protest. For them the self-dependence of 
the inner life must be maintained against 
traditionalism. And it is maintained 
best, we believe, by placing upon the indi- 
vidual all responsibility for government 
in both church and state. Upon this con- 
viction our fathers founded this republic; 
and if the conviction dies, then the foun- 
dations of the republic fall. 
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“The remedy, then, for the evil condi- 
tions that make life a bewildering battle- 
field lies in the announcement that we are 
workers together with God. That. is 
heaven’s evangel to the children of earth. 
So it is useless to complain to High 
Heaven about the sins of the day. Per- 
haps God could have made a sinless world, 
Perhaps this could have been created a 
better world. Certainly it might have been 
a worse one, even had it been made more 
perfect physically. For let every hill- 
side be crowned with a palace; on the 
banks of soft-murmuring streams let un- 
fading flowers bloom; let the breezes come 
laden with the perfumes of Araby. But 
if in the splendid halls of such a palace- 
crowned and plenty-blessed world there 
dwelt only men and women for whom some 
greater power worked miracles, for whom 
some greater power governed and con- 
trolled, there would be but an asylum, 
and not a home, an institution for the 
care of the feeble-minded, and not a state 
or a chureh of aspiring souls! 

“Rather let us say, give me a hut for 
a home, a bit of bread for a banquet, ar- 
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duous tasks for all my waking hours, so 
that I may know myself a partner in ere- 
ating the better conditions that alone can 
satisfy my soul. Such creation develops 
character. And that is the particular task 
which comes within the precinet of the 
Congregational churches of whatever name 
or sign, as they seek to develop in men 
and women and children a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility toward the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness.” } 

Dr. Emrich, speaking for the Congrega- 
tional churches, not only brought a mes- 
sage of moment, but in his own remark- 
able personality and his long missionary 
service impressed the meeting with the 
real value of a minister of human sym- 
pathies and breadth of view. Dr. Emrich 
has long been a student of the Bible. 
During a period of years he has devoted 
a few moments each morning to its study. 
He included in his address brief discus- 
sions of texts which he had found par- 
ticularly inspiring. He talked directly to 
the ministers, drawing freely on his own 
experience in pulpit and parish. 

ne - 

He said: “There is a spirit of unity 
brooding over the forees of life to-day 
which would unite all the elements of 
Christianity. I like the term ‘The Great 
Community,’ because it emphasizes what 
we hold in common. I also like that other, 
‘On this rock will I build my church,’ 
Out of that phrase comes great expe- 
riences. After fifty years of service’ the 
final thing that comes to me as of supreme 
importance is the eminent worth of Holy 
Scripture. We may illumine it, may 
give it light from the great ones of the 
past; but it has stood and will stand as 
the law and the testimony, no matter how 
it came. 

“What is your God like? That is a 
momentous question. Make men see God’s 
glory in the face of Jesus Christ. The 
faith that sustains men comes not from 
the head, but from the heart. It is the 
heart that makes the theologian, though 
it may destroy theology. 

“The central thing in the life of the 
Christ is of course his sacrifice. The chief 
end of the Congregational ministry, for 
any ministry, is to attain this kingdom 
established by the Christ. That is our 
problem, and we may not solve it in a 
moment. But we are solving it in prac- 
tical ways. How much is being done to 
cure disease—cancer, hookworm, pneu- 
monia! Study how to bring in this king- 
dom of God. If we are to bring it Mm at 
all, we shall bring it in by knowledge.” 


\ 


Treasure 
MABEL F, BLAKESLER 


No hoard of cold pale coin have I; 

My wealth is of a brighter hue: 

*Tis a golden field of happiness— 

‘Tis dandelions wet with dew! 

Those poor despiséd common flowers 

The dark, dank clay gives birth 

When God smiles and the sun comes south 
To pour His joy on earth! 


a 
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The Gospel of Jesus 
and the Christian Religion 


WILLIAM A. VROOMAN 


In the past few years I have read 
scores of theological books, but this is the 
best exposition of Christianity from the 
Modernist point of view that I have dis- 
covered,*—at least it is the most satis- 
factory to me. It is such a book as I 
helieve would have delighted the heart of 
Martineau or Theodore Parker, and that 
is high praise. Yet one cannot discover 
from its pages the church affiliation of 
its author. On every page it reveals care- 
ful scholarship combined with rare lucid- 
ity and charm. There is no superfluous 
display of erudition nor straining after 
effect, but a candid and fascinating ac- 
count of the development of Christianity. 

The book is divided into four parts: (1) 
The Gospel, or the Teaching of Jesus 
Ohrist; (2) Messianism, or the Religion of 
the first Jewish-Christian Community ; 
(8) Paulinism, or the Theology of St. 
Paul; (4) Catholicism, or Christianity as 
it was developed within the Church. The 
last part composes about two-thirds of the 
volume and is divided into chapters on 
(1) The Perpetuation of Judaism; (2). 
The Antecedents of the Sacraments; (3) 
Creed and Dogma; (4) The Canon; (5) 
The Church; (6) Christology; (7) Asceti- 
cism; (8) The Church as Mediator; (9) 
Authority; (10) Conclusion. 

The writer’s purpose is stated in his 
Conclusion: ‘What I have had at heart in 
this book is to bring before such readers 
as it finds the immense import of Jesus 
and his message to mankind. Its aim is 
wholly positive and if it seem a mere at- 
tack on Christianity, that is only because 
the first necessity is to clear the gospel 
from the doctrinal futilities and ecclesi- 
asticisms which have gone far to para- 
lyze its vital action upon the world.... 
The so-called Reformation broke off some 
fragments of the Papal Empire, but it 
was a battle fought in the fog with inde- 
cisive results.’ The time has come, he 
believes, to complete the Reformation by 
the frank abandonment of many time- 
honored dogmas and the restoration of the 
essentially ethical religion of Jesus to its 
supremacy. - , 

The heart of the gospel of Christ he 
finds in the doctrine of the essential unity 
in nature of God and man, as implied -in 


*JDSUS AND THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By 
ad A. Henry. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 


his conception of the Fatherhood of God. 
“The coming of the reign of God meant a 
gradual soul-growth—of the individual 
soul and of the general soul of man,— 
into oneness with the indwelling spirit of 
God. The Kingdom of God is within you: 
these words of Jesus, revealing the mean- 
ing and aim of life, were the manifesto 
of his religion.” “The Kingdom was not 
to be waited for, but worked for; it 
would not come upon them from above, 
for it must spring up from within.” “To 
remake human conditions you must re- 
make men. This was the method of Jesus; 
it is the radical method, the one that goes 
to the root of the matter.’ “He had no 
theological doctrine to impart; he was not 
regarded as a Scribe more enlightened 
than the others. He was concerned with 
facts rather than theories, with life 
rather than thought, and he spoke not so 
directly to the intelligence as to the con- 
science and the heart. His constant aim 
was to create a new religious life in the 
souls of his followers, to inspire them with 
his own faith, with the light of his own 
consciousness and the spirit of his own 
inner life.’ He appealed to the latent 
capacity for the divine life which he found 
in human nature. “It follows that in his 
capacity for goodness man is virtually of 
the divine nature, and the end of his life 
is to realize this promise and potency.” 
This manifestation of the divine life in 
man Jesus sought by uprooting selfish- 
ness from the inner spirit and educating 
the hearts of men to love like God. He 
was himself “man as he ought to be, an 
exemplar vouchsafed in an early age of 
the world of what man may and should 
become.” 

His Jewish disciples could not, however, 
east off all their ancestral traditions, and 
attempted to unite his gospel with their 
Messianic hopes. This they did without 
his authority. And he “did not live long 
enough to effect that transformation of 
his disciples’ beliefs and hopes which 
would have freed their religion from the 
delusions of Jewish messianism and 
cleared his own figure from the veiling 
haze of unreality through which posterity 
was to view it.” The real offense of Jesus, 
for which he was put to death, “had no 
concern with messianic pretensions ; it was 
his revolutionary teaching, the antagonism 
of his gospel to the religious system of 
the Temple and the Law.” i 

The writer accuses Paul of offering a 
complete perversion of the religion of 
Christ. “Personally, the glorious apostle 
commands our fervent admiration, .. . 
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His theology is another matter.” The 
profound contrast between the teaching of 
Christ and that of the converted Pharisee 
is vividly outlined. “The whole Pauline 
scheme wears a cold and artificial look, 
and more than that, to plain people, whose 
moral intuitions have not been silenced by 
a doctrine supposedly inspired, it must 
appear. fantastic, irrational, absurd. Un- 
less the Kingdom of truth can stand di- 
vided against itself we cannot be disciples 
at once of Paul the theologian and of 
Jesus the Son of Man.” 

As the Church developed its system of 
dogma and ritual it took its pattern ideas, 
not from Christ, but from the Jewish 
hierarchy. “The parallelism it would es- 
tablish between the conditions of Chris- 
tian salvation and the ritual institutions 
of Judaism has led Christians of many 
generations to look for- the ancestry of 
their religion to the Jewish priesthood 
rather than to the Prophets of Israel.’ 
“Tt is common to speak of Jesus as the 
founder of the Church; there cannot be 
a complete misconception. ... The Church 
was a product of later times, an organiza- 
tion built up gradually as ideas of au- 
thority and creed and priest and sacrifice 
took rise and gathered power; and it is 
evident that from the first the movement 
to ecclesiasticism was a reactionary move- 
ment and that Catholicism is the Judaiz- 
ing of Christianity.” 

The growth of the Church with its 
dogmas and sacramental mysteries, its 
episcopacy and infallible canon of Scrip- 
ture, is outlined with rare lucidity. “The 
truth is, the men of the decadent Greco- 
Roman world took the new religion that 
came to them and made it into what they 
wished it to be,—a religion of sacra- 
mentalism and sacerdotalism, of dogma 
and orthodoxy, of legality and blind obe- 
dience and spiritless routine; a religion 
in every cog and crank of its machinery 
the absolute contradiction of the life- 
giving teaching of the Master it pro- 
fessed to adore.” 

The supreme authority for every man 
is to be found within himself. No creed, 
canon, or episcopate has any right to 
override that. ‘For it always is the true, 
the good, the divine, that rightfully com- 
mand us, and we are so made that we 
readily acknowledge their authority, or 
if we revolt against it we are in revolt 
against our own best self. Of such a 
nature is the legitimate authority of the 
Church. Its dogmas have just that degree 
of authority, and no more, which is given 
them by their harmony with truth, as 
that manifests itself to reason. ... It is 
sufficiently obvious that the Creed or the 
Scriptures or the orthodox theology are 
not truth for me unless my mind takes 
in the truth they assert-and assents to it. 
And then all is done; authority has no 
part to play.” 

The religion of Christ rests not upon 
any external authority, but upon the 
assent of reason and conscience within 
to what is essentially good and true, 
which may be verified by life and expe- 
rience. “Let us be convinced that reli- 
gion is not something we can take at 
second-hand from others. Religion is life, 
spontaneity, personal initiative—or it is 
nothing. . , . The service of God is free- 
dom—and no other service is—because 
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in the ideal truth of his being, in his 
higher self, man is one with God, and 
hence the more entire the self-surrender 
the more complete is the self-attainment.” 

The writer concludes that Jesus “shows 
that the spiritual relations of man cannot 
be expressed in terms of dogma and ritual, 
but can only be interpreted by the ideas 
of sonship and brotherhood.” I think 
he makes good his thesis that “the im- 
partial student will find himself compelled 
to recognize that the Gospel of Jesus and 
the Christian religion are .two quite dis- 
tinet and different things,’ and that the 
former is what the world needs. 

Numerous references and footnote quo- 
tations from recent literature add to the 
yalue of the book. The publishers have 
printed it in a way that makes reading 
it a pleasure and they give a real feast 
for the price. 


From Northern Lights 
to Southern Livers 

Corp’s AMERICA GuyED Books. By Irvin 8. 
Cobb. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$0.50 each. 

In these little books Mr. Cobb intends 
to skip back and forth over the country 
for a while from the beach plum of Cape 
Cod to the water hyacinth of Bayou Ver- 
million. He starts with six books about 
as many States, in which with character- 
istic humor mingled with no little wis- 
dom he pictures the land and its inhabi- 
tants. Maine, with which he begins, is a 
State of ruggedness, rugged yeomanry, 
shore line, mountains, forests, and- o0c- 
casionally eggs. With the exception of 
Indiana, no State takes its politics so se- 
riously, and everybody knows that in In- 
diana, if they were more serious they 
would be fatal. Maine opera singers mel- 
low their tones and make them flexible 
by contending with the words in the 
Maine geography. 

North Carolina is the State that needs 
a press agent. She has everything else. 
For a long time she was asleep, but when 
she wakened from her trance she came 
a-rearin’ and a-bustin’. No other State 
in the Union has made more progress than 
she, and her food is so good that one 
utters there a new prayer: “Give us this 
day our daily breadth.” 

Kansas, with the exception of William 
Allen White and Vie Murdock’s sunset 
hair, is a little shy on natural beauties, 
but Mr. Cobb beholds it in all its wealth 
of “unromantic horizontalitudenessities,” 
and finds it mentally and morally a most 
unusual State, which believes with heart 
and soul that it is its brother’s keeper. 

New York was once the home of the 
Six Nations. Now look at it, says Mr. 
Cobb. Its only permanent resident is 
General Grant. It is the one place—with 
the possible exception of hell—that has 
no trace of local pride. All its favorites 
are foreigners. But it will be long be- 
fore New York City entirely spoils New 
York State. 

Indiana is the most typically American 
State in the Democracy. She is pure 
Northerner on one side and one hundred 
per cent. Southerner on the other. Intel- 
lectually she rolls her own. 

Kentucky is the proud State. 
born there. It is God’s country. 


Cobb was 
Its con- 
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formation is heayen-sent; its politics come 
from the other place. From center to cir- 
cumference, from crupper to hame, from 
pit to dome, a Kentuckian is all Ken- 
tuckian. He always has been. c¢. R. J. 


IRVIN 


8. COBB 


Blurred Values 


THE PASSIONATE YEAR, By James Milton. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 

A novel which strikingly exemplifies 
many of the conspicuous tendencies in 
modern fiction. Written in beautiful Eng- 
lish, its characters clearly and conyinc- 
ingly developed, its plot coherent and 
logical, its moral values are blurred, com- 
pletely and inexcusably. A story of public- 
school life in England, it has practically 
only three personages,—the hero, Kenneth 
Speed, a young master fresh from the 
university, his young wife, and her friend, 
equally youthful. The tragedy begotten 
of the resulting triangle is led up to with 
real power. The earlier chapters, which 
recount the dawning romance of the hero 
and the head-master’s daughter, are rich 
in beauty. Given a little common sense, 
better still, a slight measure of moral 
scruples, together with an average amount 
of faithfulness, on the part of the youth- 
ful husband, and the climax of the story 
might have been far otherwise. As it is 
wholly lacking in sound ethics, the very 
skill with which it is written renders 
its influence the more deplorable. The 
author’s gifts could have been so much 
better employed! Ae RinFis 


Books Received 


THe Warnr-Brarer. By J. Allan Dunn, 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

Tse Hagun’s Wine. By B. M. Bower. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


GERALD CRANSTON’S LADY. By Gilbert 
Frankan. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 


Nervuns EVANGELIENBUCH, 
Gotha/Stuttgart: Verlag 
Perthes A. G, 


By BH. Linderholm. 
Friedrich Andreas 
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The Great Land beyond the Pacific 


CHINESE LANTERNS. By Grace Thompson 
Seton. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $38.50. 

In reading Mrs. Seton’s Chinese Lan- 
terns we are impressed with its value and 
its weakness, exactly as we were with 
her book on Egypt. There is in each 
too much of the newspaper style for a 
serious book. The kinds of people who 
buy Chinese Lanterns are not the kinds 
of people who wish superficial, almost 
sensational writing, with the ego con- 
spicuous; nor are they of those who de- 
light in personal gossipy touches. They 
are of the reflective, studious class, those 
who read for a purpose. Wise elimina- 
tion would strengthen the book and make 
it more worth while to the reader possess- 
ing knowledge of China. — 

The reviewer wishes to commend the 
description of the Shanghai home of Sun 
Yat Sen and of Mrs. Sun as given in the 
chapter on “The Great Leader of China.” 
In fact, all the way through the book the 
interviews are excellent. There is skill 
displayed by Mrs. Seton in her arrange- 
ment of subjects and in her treatment of 
women. See the chapters on “Concerning 
Amah,” and the one on “She who Spins.” 

The reviewer, while reading Mrs. Seton’s 
book, is reading at the same time Harry 
Franck’s Wandering in Northern China. 
He is impressed by the more skillful 
woman's touch, especially regarding all 
domestic matters. If it be true, as Mrs. 
Seton insists, that back of every great 
man there is a woman who must be 
known and considered, then no one can 
understand the China of to-day and the 
China of to-morrow without purchasing 
and reading Ohinese Lanterns. 

Nowhere have we seen so full and so- 
admirable a description of the Chinese 
woman as hostess, as social leader, as 
suffragist, as writer, as thinker and reader, 
as physician, as philanthropist. When we 
read these chapters devoted to the women 
of China, we are almost ready to erase 
what we have written concerning the some- 
what superficial tone at times of the 
authoress, and give unstinted praise. We 
are almost ready so to do until the book 
is opened at the pictures of Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen and his wife. As we gaze into the 
face of this young man with the fine 
mustache, as we read under his picture 
the words, “Snapshot by the author, in 
the yard of a cotton factory, Shanghai,” 
and then as we bring back to mind. Sun. 
Yat Sen as we saw him some three years 
ago, we wonder whether we are mis- 
taken and whether in China men grow 
younger as the years pass. To refresh our 
memory we hunt up the photograph of 
Sun Yat Sen given to us by that Chinese 
leader, inscribed with his own autograph, - 
and we say: “No, no, dear Mrs. Seton; 
age does not vanish quite so remarkably. 
Is there not some mistake here?” 

So, then, let the statement stand in re- 
gard to the value of the book. With 
proper allowances for the author’s little 
weaknesses and egoisms, it is a book 
worth having and will add much to any 
reader’s knowledge of that great land be- 
yond the Pacific which will undoubtedly 
play a more and more important-part in 
molding the future type of Hastern Asi- 
atie civilization. T, V-N, 


What Ho! 
MARJORIE DILLON 


I’m in my garden hoeing, 
And planting lots of seeds; 
_ It’s fun to see things growing— 
T'll keep an eye on weeds. 


Vl whack their heads off, bingo! 
‘Cause they’re a farmer’s foe. 

My garden’s bound to flourish! 
Pll work and weed and hoe. 


Mother’s Story Game 
“BLANCHD ELIZABETH WADE 


There was once upon a time a little 
girl who thought she had played all the 
games worth playing and she was sure 
she had read all the story-books in the 
house, so here was nothing left to do. And 
the day was so unpleasant that she could 

not go out-of-doors to play. . Hyen her 
two brothers had to stay inside, and they 
were wondering also what they could do 
to have any sort of fun. 

“Let's ask our great inventor!’ 
Philip. 

“Yes, let’s!” cried Harold. 

“Oh, yes!’ exclaimed Louise. “Our 
great inventor never has a bit of trouble 
finding something worth while for us to 
do.” ; 

So off to the great inventor’s room 
they ran. 

The great inventor was their mother. 
She laughed when they stormed her 
castle, as she called her study, which 
was part library, part morning-room, part 
playroom, and part any other sort of 
room her family wanted to turn it into. 

“You must have been mind-readers,” 
said she, “or else I must be one. I thought 
you would be in here to ask me that old 
question of yours, so already I have a 
new bit of fun for you. I say it is new, 
for in one way it is new, but in another 
way it is old, as you will know the minute 
we begin to play it. On my typewriter, 
I have made the bit of fun for you, which 
is part game and part story. I wrote 
the last word about two minutes before 
I heard your steps coming down the hall, 
but since you are here before the game 
is quite ready, you may help me finish 
it. Here are three large sheets of heavy 
paper. covered with names of articles. 
Hach of you get a pair of shears, and cut 
apart these names so that there will 
be but one name on each slip.” , 

At first no one could guess what all 
the snipped names were for, but suddenly 
one of the boys cried: 

“Oh, I know! Now I see! This is the 
game part of the thing our great inventor 
has invented for us. Why, it is like’— 

“Hush! Don’t tell the others, Philip!’ 

Louise guessed too, and finally Harold 
remembered that once when they were 
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brought down from the attic some of the 
games she used to play with when she 
was a little girl. That is the fine thing 
about the attic of a country house that 
has been the home of the family for 
many years back—there often old-fash- 


ioned games are carefully kept, and 
to find them is like discovering new 
toys. 


The game that Aunt Rose brought down 
from this old Avery attic was played 
exactly like one in the shops to-day, and 
called Peter Coddle. The old*Avery one 
was always called Sam Slick. The im- 
possible person called Sam Slick was pic- 
tured upon the box-cover. The box held 
a little booklet telling of his adventures. 
One of the players read this aloud, stop- 
ping at places where blanks -were left, 
and at each pause some other member 
read aloud whatever was printed upon 
one of the cardboard slips which had 
been previously divided among the players. 
Sometimes the article read to fit such 
a blank made such ridiculous nonsense 
that all the players interrupted the game 
by their hearty laughter. 

The old game of Sam Slick had been 
so popular with the children that sum- 
mer, that now they shouted joyously 
when they found Mother had made a 
game of the same kind, only much more 
up-to-date, by having the story about their 
own family, and by having some of the 
slips name articles not invented nor used 
in the fictitious Sam Slick’s day. 

They had such fun over the story game 
that they made their father play it with 
them in the evening, and as the slips 


Declined with Thanks 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


I take a walk. with Ella May? - 
The invitation’s kind, 

sut if I don’t accept to-day, 
I hope you will not mind. 


For Ella’s head is rather low, 
Beside her, I am tall, 

And folks would laugh if I should go 
A-walking with a doll. 


I take a walk with Ella May! , 
Why, grandma’s precious pearl, 

You think, for all my hair is gray, 
I’m still a little girl! 


\ 


had in the meantime been shuffled and 
redistributed, the articles fitted imto dif- 
ferent blanks, and made eyen funnier 
happenings when the story was read the 
second time. 

Here is the story as Mother wrote it, 
and her list of articles. You can play 
it yourselves if you will copy upon slips 
these articles and read the story aloud 
to be filled in from the slips. You can 
even make a story of your own and choose 
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THEe Strory 


Once upon a time there were three 
children who had to stay inside the house 
on a rainy day. Why, the day was almost 
as gloomy as Philip said it made 
him think of Louise said it 
made her wish she were Byeu 
Harold who was usually said 
he felt as sad as 

So they ran to Mother to have her tell 
them what to do. She was as merry as 
Maidstone First she asked them why they 
did not play with They said they 
had and were tired of it. It was as stupid 
BS) ealtietes So she asked them how about 
3d Bre , and they said they found it more 
dul than ....... So she told Harold to 
go to her work-basket and bring her 
She sent Philip to the library 
Bites s and had Louise bring her from 
the cellar ....... She herself went into 
the music-room and brought out 
There was only one more article needed, 
she said, and they would find it in Daddy's 
coat pocket in the hall. Philip went for 
it, and came tugging it in. It was ...... 
and was quite new. Daddy had bought 
it at the florist’s and had given for it 


cheerful 


With these articles Mother soon made 


..+..., that made the children shout 
for joy. They said it was much better 
0 , and it amused them so long, 


that they were surprised when suddenly 
there was a knock upon the door, and 
there was Norah smiling like ...... and 
bringing them a tray of afternoon re- 
freshments. She took from the tea-wagon 
Pescenetens , Which she placed before Mother 
to serve. Hach child had first of all 
Then as a fine secret of her own, 
Norah took from the lower shelf of the 
tea-wagon Every one said she 
was more thoughtful than and 
it made her blush like ....... 

Just then, in came Daddy. He had 
come home early and was just in time 
for the little party. So Norah hurried 
from the room and was soon back with 
for him. He was so pleased that 
before he tasted it he rewarded her with 
This time she blushed like 
and hurried away. 

When they showed Daddy the new toy 
Mother had invented, he said it made 
Ign an ks FO fe hereto’ and Mother was 
more ingenious than ....... He said he 
had something for each of them in the 
hall, and when he brought the things in, 
he had for Mother for Philip 
for Louise ..-, and for Har- 


see ewes 


OL at se in. 

All these toys kept them all busy the 
rest of the afternoon, and suddenly they 
found the sun was shining in as glorious 
a sunset as they had seen. It was more 


beautiful than ...... , and Daddy said 
it made him think of ....... 

. They had had such fun that at night 
Mother dreamed of ...... ; Philip 


dreamed he was running after 
Daddy said he dreamed he was eating 
abe eta ; Harold dreamed of ......; and 

she was trying to hold 


Louise thought 
O-octd So you see the day bad been as 


eee eees 


spending a summer vacation at Grand- 
- father Avery’s, their Aunt Rose had 


_ 


=. °°» . 


‘other articles for the slips. successful as ...... ! 
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. THe ARTICLES 


an alarm-clock 

a fireless cooker 

a piece of mending- 
tape 

an empty tool-chest 

a kitchen cabinet 

a Persian rug 


a basket of chips 
a piece of cheese 
a Mah Jongg set 
a bag of oats 

a lemon pie 

a string of onions 
a wireless outfit 


a Dill pickle a fire screen 

a bunch of asparagus @ bottle of ink 

a windshield a letter-box 

a tube of shaving-. 2,fountain pen 
cream a Japanese fan 

a punctured tire a paper of tacks 

a baked apple a glass of jelly 

a postal card a star-fish 

a lamp-wick a cold boiled turnip 

an old tin pan a fence-rail 


a piano-player a tennis-racket 

2 coffee-mill a piece of lemon-peel 

a soup tureen ; a rusty saw 

a bottle of horse- an old almanac 
medicine a screwdriver 


[All rights reserved] 


co 
Chums 


CHARLOTTE E. WILDER 


Bobby and his mother had just moved 
into a new house, and almost the first 
thing he did was to go upstairs and look 
out of the window at the house in back 
of his. He wanted to see what kind of 
people lived there, and he hoped—how he 
did hope!—there was a little boy. It 
was a big brown new house just like his 
own, and there was a bright red scooter 
standing by the back door! 

Usually a scooter means that a little 
boy belongs to it, and with a whoop of 
delight Bobby went tap-tap-tap down the 
stairs, and bang, bang, boom through his 
own new back door. But when he came 
out on the porch he stopped suddenly and 
two pretty big tears stood in his eyes. 
They didn’t roll down his cheeks, because 
he was eight years old, and much too big 
to ery. But there in front of him was 4 
solid high fence, right across the grass 
between the two houses. And there was 
no gate in it at all. 

Bobby tried calling. “Hello,” he said. 
A little high voice answered him, ‘Hello, 
yourself,” it said. 

Bobby ran his fingers along the bare 
boards, wishing he was a boy in a fairy 
tale, because in fairy tales walls always 
have secret gates. He walked all along 
the whole length of it, from the cherry- 
tree in the corner, down to the clothes-line 
post at the other end. And just as he was 
giving up hope, because the boards were 
too tight and new to even peek between, 
his fingers pushed in—way in. He had 
knocked out a round piece of wood, and 
there was the knot-hole, like a clear little 
window. 

Bobby put his eye down to it, and 
there he saw the stranger boy, with his 
back turned, trying to ride the scooter 
down some little steps. 

“Hi!” said Bobby. 

“Ho!” said the boy, turning quickly. It 
took him quite a long time to see where 
Bobby was, until Bobby put his finger in 
the hole and wagged it. Then he came 


sbrother Dionysus, or Bacchus. 
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The Answer 


Lord, how in darkness can I see aright? 
Child, all the universe I fill with light ; 
Be true within and truth shall cleanse 


py gsteit —Charles Gordon Ames. 


Sentence Sermon 


Choose the good.—TIsaiah vii. 15. 


running and shook fingers with Bobby, so 
that they both laughed. 

“Are you the new boy?” 
stranger. 

“Yes,” said Bobby. 
our secret, port-hole.” 

“All right. And we can pass letters, 
and wig-wag and—and everything,” said 
the boy. Through the knot-hole Bobby 
could see his round face smiling all over, 
like a jolly moon. 

“Get your scooter and come over,” said 
the boy. ‘You can walk around the 
block and come in at the front door.” 

“T haven’t got any scooter,” said Bobby, 
longingly. 

The boy looked hard at Bobby, as if he 
were trying to decide something. He must 
have liked his looks, because he said 
quickly: “Two can go on mine, I guess. 
Look, I’m going to shut the door in the 
knot-hole.’’ He held up the piece of wood 
and began stuffing it back in the hole. 
Then Bobby heard him ealling over the 
top of the high fence. “So come on over, 
anyway, and let’s be chums.” 

[All rights reserved] 


asked the 


“And let’s call this 


“Hermes” of Praxiteles 


Greece, youngest republic, has offered to 
lend this country, as a mark of esteem 
for our democracy, one of its priceless 
art treasures,—‘Hermes” of Praxiteles. 
Greece hopes that the statue may inspire 
countless young Americans to the study 
of art. 

Praxiteles, one* of the most famous of 
Greek sculptors, was an Athenian who 
lived during part of the century 400-300 
B.c. ‘Hermes’ is the only one of his 
original works in existence. It was found 
in 1877 in Olympia, Greece, and is the 
most treasured object in the museum of 
that city. 

The statue represents the Greek god 
Hermes, or Mercury, protecting his baby 
According 
to the story of the Greeks, both were sons 
of Zeus. 

Dr. Edward Robinson, director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City, is deeply opposed to the offer of 
Greece to send the priceless statue to this 
country. He says: 

“It is inconceivable to me that the 
Greek Government would for a moment 
consider sending the ‘Hermes’ to this 
country for exhibition, for the statue is 
one of the priceless possessions of Greece. 
It is, in fact, the one statue in the world 
to-day which has been positively identified 
as the original work of any of the greatest 
of Greek sculptors. 

“It should be 
statue is of old marble. 


remembered that this 
It has not the 
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vitality of new marble. Moreover, it hap- 
pens that the marble of which the statue 
is made is of a coarse grain. Its present 
location is inland. Though there is a 
small port nearer, the real port from 
which I suppose it would be shipped is 
fifteen or twenty miles away. You would 
have the problem of dismounting the 
statue, shipping it these fifteen or twenty 
miles, putting it aboard ship, carrying it 
across the ocean and then moving it from 
point to point in this country where it 
was to be exhibited, the whole process to 
be reversed when the statue was sent back. 

“All this would have to be done, not 
with a lump of stone or a block of wood, 
but with a supreme work of art whose con- 
dition is what I have: described. The 
danger of injury that could never be re- 
paired is appalling. 

“This statue is unique among the works 
of art of all times. It is inconceivable 
that it should be put in danger of destruc- 
tion or damage as would be inevitable if 
this project were carried out.” 


America’s New Hall of Science 


The National Academy of Sciences and 
the National Research Council dedicated 
their new building in Washington, D.C., 
this spring. The Carnegie Corporation 
donated five million dollars to cover the 
cost of the building and to provide a 
maintenance fund, “in realization of one 
of the ideals of the life of Andrew Car- 
negie—the harnessing of science to lift 
the burdens and improve the condition 
of all the people of the United States.” 

President Coolidge, chief speaker at the 
dedication of the building, said in part: 

“The scientific man is rending the earth 
to reveal its secrets. Truth must prevail 
for the betterment of mankind, and with 
the energy that the men of science are 
putting into the problems of research 
Diogenes would certainly have a chance 
to lay down his quarter staff and lantern 
and rest, if he would turn his search in 
their direction. 

“This magnificent building now being 
dedicated to science predicts a new day 
in scientific research. A new sun is 
rising. It is destined to illuminate the 
scientific world by illuminating this hall. 

“One of the most important possibili- 
ties for service of the National Academy 
of Sciences in the future lies in its op- 
portunity for inspiring the people of 
America to insistence upon having the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, regard- 
ing everything that touches our life as a 
nation. It is always to be borne in mind 
that while the peculiar relation of the 
Academy to the Government of the United 
States may concern the conduct of scien- 
tific researches, the example of dignified 
emphasis upon the truth as reached by 
correct thinking in every department of 
research, and in its practical application, 
may be a contribution of inestimable value 
to the whole people. 

“It is for this purpose that the Govern- 
ment sets its stamp of approval upon this 
effort and joins in dedicating this build- 
ing to the betterment of the human race 
by achieving a clearer knowledge of the 
truth.” 


L 
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The New Freedom of Prohibition 


Both the colleges and industry prove the great advance 


THESE ARB SIX of the many matters 

for encouragement, warning, and ad- 
monishment that came to the front at 
the annual meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society, held on Monday of An- 
hiversary Week: 


Out of 164 business leaders throughout 
America who recently expressed their at- 
titude on the effectiveness of the Hight- 
eenth Amendment, 144 reported that pro- 
hibition had benefited their particular in- 
dustry, and 143 said that it had benefited 
industry in general. 

Actual figures from 224 American col- 
leges and universities show that drinking 
is being wiped out among student youth 
of the country, that their respect for law 
has increased as a result of prohibition, 
and that they believe absolutely in the 
fullest enforcement of the Volstead Act. 

The wine interests of Europe are 
among the powerful organized forces 
flooding America with propaganda to dis- 
eredit prohibition. 

One child in every four in our public 
schools is of full or half European par- 
entage preponderantly of drinking tradi- 
tions. They must be taught the history, 
the reasons, and the objectives of the war 
against alcohol in America. 

Senator Wadsworth, a pronounced wet, 
should not preside at the coming Repub- 
lican National Convention. 

The only enforceable definition of in- 


 toxicating liquor, one-half of one per cent., 


—set by the liquor interests themselves 
over thirty years ago,—must be main- 
tained. 


Courtenay Guild, editor of the Commer- 
cial Bulletin, published in Boston, gath- 
ered the opinions embodied in the first 
statement, and presented them at this 
meeting. In reply to a letter which he 
sent out to industrial leaders throughout 
the country inquiring into their attitude 
respecting the effect of prohibition on their 
industry and on industry in general, and 
as to their suggestions for better enforce- 
ment of the Amendment, he had by May 
16 received 164 replies from twenty-eight 
States and from forty-seven kinds of in- 
dustry. The identities of the writers were 
held confidential. 

Only fourteen writers reported definitely 
no benefits, and six were non-committal 
or doubtful as to the benefits of pro- 
hibition, Mr. Guild said. His summary 
continued : 

“Six emphatically desired that en- 
forcement laws should be made stronger, 
while twelve asked to have the present laws 
made less stringent. Six of those who found 
no benefit from prohibition asked for the 
return of beer and wine, and four of those 
who had been benefited felt that the sale 
of beer an@ wine might be permitted. 
Two of those who found prohibition a 
benefit took occasion to warn against the 
return of beer and wine, one saying that 
all people should be instructed that no 
wine has less than six per cent. alcohol, 
and that the return of beer and wine 
would render enforcement of prohibition 


_ impossible. 


“The suggestions for enforcement of the 
Highteenth Amendment were numerous 
and well thought out. It is apparent from 
these letters that the business men of the 
country are thinking seriously on this 
question. There were thirty-six different 
suggestions offered.” ; 

Mr. Guild quoted from letters that 
pointed to higher standards of living, bet- 
ter home life, increased efficiency, and 
other specific improvements brought about 
by prohibition. Another letter declared 
that “the prosperity of the people of the 
country will more than repay any num- 
ber of millions of dollars spent on en- 
forcement.” 

As to the student youth, it was Stanley 
High of the Christian Science Monitor 
who reported on the survey of the col- 
leges and universities which was con- 
ducted by the Monitor itself. The ideal- 
ism of youth, he declared, functioning in 
leadership of later maturity, can solve the 
problems of prohibition and world peace. 
“The personal liberty bait,” he added, “is 
finding fewer and fewer swallowers among 
college: students, despite the formulations 
of political educators.” 

Mr. High produced these figures of the 
Monitor survey: 

“Out of 224 institutions which have re- 
ported up to the present time, in only five 
has drinking increased, and in 128 drink- 
ing had decreased. In ninety schools 
drink had never been a problem. May I 
say in regard to that last item, that in 
almost every instance schools where drink 
had not been a problem were located in 
territory “dry,” that is, dry previous to 
prohibition. Prohibition had had a chance 
to work there and it had worked so effec- 
tively that booze had ceased to be an issue, 
That is, I believe, a rather significant in- 
dication of what we may expect when 
national prohibition has been given a 
longer chance. 

“In regard to law observance, only four- 
teen colleges out of 224 reported that the 
attitude of the students on the subject 
of law observance had been made worse 
by prohibition. In 107 colleges it had 
been improved. Ninety-seven schools had 
never known the problem. In regard to 
enforcement, only fifteen schools desired 
modification of any kind, whereas 184 
stood absolutely for the present law, and 
twenty-four were unable to give an opin- 
ion. Dr. Butler smokes; these statistics 
might go well in his pipe.” 

By reason of his report on these find- 
ings, Mr. High’s appeal to give the ideals 
of youth a chance to make a new and bet- 
ter and more Christian world was driven 
logically and persuasively home. 

It was Mrs. William Tilton, member of 
the Woman’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement, who gave warning as to the 
propaganda of the wine interests, as she 
also gave warning of the “fourth party” 
or states’ rights movement among a 
Southern contingent. Its real purpose, 
she asserted, was to establish a higher 
alcoholic content in the definition of non- 
intoxicating drink, and to make this 
standard, or that of one-half of one per 
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cent., optional with the States. Mrs. Til- 
ton spoke on “Women Hnforcement Gru- 
saders.” She declared that women were 
more logical than men, that they went 
straight to the heart of the matter; and in 
evidence, she submitted the action of the 
recent meeting of the Enforcement Com- 
mittee in asking both parties to abide by 
the only enforceable definition of intoxi- 
cating liquor. She recalled that this 
definition, now in the Volstead Act, was 
formulated by the liquor interests more 
than thirty years ago, when they made 
organized endeavor to put the bootleggers 
out of business. It will take years to es- 
tablish prohibition, she continued; it re- 
quired more than a half-century to achieve 
the extermination of the slave traffic. 

Mrs. Cora Frances Stoddard, secretary 
of the Scientific Temperance Foundation, 
outlined a program of temperance edu- 
cation, pointing the particular need of 
education among the children of whole or 
part European parentage. To these and 
to all children in the schools, such educa- 
tion should give (1) facts showing why 
alcohol is out of place in a twentieth-cen- 
tury civilization, (2) the vision of the 
new freedom under prohibition,—the free- - 
dom of society from the exploitation by 
the liquor traffic, from the old social com- 
pulsion of drinking customs,—and (3) the 
history of the anti-aleohol movement in 
America, its results, its problems, its ob- 
jectives. She advised that adult educa- 
tion should concentrate on the leaders,— 
editors, ministers, lawyers and judges, 
and formal educators. 

The last two pronouncements set forth 
at the beginning of this story were the 
burden of two resolutions passed unani- 
mously by the Society and addressed to 
William Butler, chairman of the National 
Republican Committee. 

All the officers of the Society were re- 
elected. They are Rey. William lL. Walsh, 
president; Rev. James A. Fairley, vice- 
president; Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, secre- 
tary; Seymour H. Stone, treasurer. 


A Letter from an Outpost 


Rey. George Walters, minister of the 
Hyde Park Unitarian Church in Sydney, 
Australia, will celebrate in June, 1925, his 
fiftieth anniversary as a Unitarian 
preacher. His ministry began in Burnley, 
Lancashire, England, in 1875. He oceu- 
pied pulpits subsequently in Aberdeen, 
Seotland, and Melbourne, Victoria, and 
has been thirty-six years in Sydney, five 
years with an independent congregation, 
and the past thirty-one years with the 
Unitarian Church. 

To Tur Recister he writes, “It is 
pleasing to read of the activities of your 
many churches in America, but at the 
same time it rather intensifies the isola- 
tion and loneliness of an outpost of liberal 
faith like Sydney, separated by hundreds 
of miles from its nearest neighbor.” 


New Yorx Crry.—A group of young 
people are developing a permanent theatri- 
cal organization along professional lines | 
to be housed in the West Side Unitarian 
Meeting-house and to be known as the 
Meeting-house Theatre. Miss Jean Grey 
is general manager. 
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going to win, it must recognize the psy- 
chology of reaching the public.” 

“We must manifest a revival of interest 
in the every-day humanity,” he declared. 
“T have discovered that the people who 
are not coming to Unitarian churches 
would come if you could solve for them 
the vital business of living. This con- 
ference should send every -Unitarian back 
to his church to find out where the youth 
of that church are. Most institutions are 
better off after they have had four or five 
flourishing funerals. I believe that Uni- 
tarianism has the solution to this whole 
moral and religious turmoil, but we must 
make it alluring to the world of youth.” 

Rey. T. Rhondda Williams in the con- 
cluding address of the afternoon said that 
a new hour has struck in the intercourse 
of European nations. He declared that 
“peace and the restoration of life in Eu- 
rope are such big questions that many of 
the best people in all parties feel that 
they must, if necessary, put aside party 
feelings and give support to men who can 
do anything to secure them.” Passing on 
to a discussion of the religious situation, 
he said that Christianity has suffered be- 
cause of the very dullness and baeckward- 
ness complained of by the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The writer then 
urged Christians to seek perfection, intel- 
lectual perfection, that is, a full under- 
standing of religion. He went on: “The 
church has often been very severe on 
mental quickness and intellectnal alert- 
ness, while she has had nothing to say 
about the inactivitv- of the @nll mind, 
We have but to go back fifty years to be 
in the midst of the opposition that Biblical 
research encountered the moment it was 
seen that the result of that research came 
into collision with the old theory on in- 
fallibility. Now. what is known as the 
higher criticism is established in all the 
schools of learning; it is the accepted 
method of Bible study. Opposition to it in 
my country has died down. 

“It is impossible to stop the march of 
knowledge. Indeed, I believe that the 
controversy in America, sad as it is in 
many ways, will do an enormous amount 
of good, because it will clear the issue; it 
will show that the questions must be 
faced. Churches will have to make up 
their minds as to whether they are going 
to allow freedom of learning and liberty of 
speech, or whether they are going to con- 
sider old standards obligatory forever. It 
is just as well that the issue should be 
joined, and the battle proceeded with, even 
if there should be division. It is better to 
have a definite body committed to prog- 
ress, and making for it, than to have a 
larger body unsure as to what its position 
really is, and either compromising or eyad- 
ing crucial questions. The new learn- 
ing is going on, and the number of peo- 
ple outside the churches who are getting 
its results is constantly increasing, and 
the churches that will not come into line 
with it will be left in the backwaters 
of reaction. 

*T am sure that there is more new 
knowledge coming regarding the Bible, 


beyond the Higher Criticism, and partly 
based upon it, new knowledge from a 
sociological study of the Bible. There are 
men working at it now and the results 
are to me very thrilling; I find it a fas- 
cinating study. It has not reached the 
public press, and not yet, I think, invaded 
our colleges to any extent, and certainly 
not our churches. But I believe a good 
deal will be heard of it in the coming 
years. It will show that the struggle 
depicted in the Old Testament between 
Jehovah and the gods of Canaan was in 
reality a social struggle, and that the 
triumph of the Jehovah-religion was the 
triumph of democracy. It will show that 
it was in the line of the prophets who 
wou that triumph Jesus himself came, and 
that the. message of Jesus was a social 
message in a sense in which it has never 
been preached» by the Christian Church. 
There is more coming in the way of knowl- 
edge regarding the Bible, and it will be 
full of interest as well as of significance 
for the world of to-day. Let us keep an 
open mind for it; mental hospitality for 
new knowledge is a condition of growth. 
This intellectual expansion, this mental 
growth is necessary to religion in the mod- 
ern world. 

“At the same time, we must remember 
that it is not the whole of our duty. We 
must go on also toward moral and spir- 
itual perfection. We must not be content 
with the small extent to which the work 
of the world is at present moralized ; we 
must learn to moralize more thoroughly 
our own work. We must put a higher 
spiritual quality into all our human re- 
lationships. And we must not be unmind- 
ful of those higher reaches of spiritual 
experience which are possible to ourselves. 
If we understand our religion at all, it 
is a religion in which we must forever go 
on to higher experience and better work, 
and, through these, into a better world. 
There is something ahead of us all the 
time in a true Christianity. Those who 
have regarded Christianity as a creed once 
for all delivered to the saints have en- 
tirely misiaken its nature and its genius. 
Christianity is a great urging spirit car- 
rying men forward to nobler conceptions 
of God and man, to fuller realization of 
the eternal love, to more splendid embodi- 
ment of the Christian faith in the world 
of common life.” 

Officers of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent (for one year), Samuel A. WHliot, 
Cambridge, Mass. Vice-Presidents (for 
one year) : From Northern New England, 
James A. Tufts, Exeter, N.H.; from South- 
ern New HWngland, Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, 
Boston, Mass.; from Middle States, Frank 
H. Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y.; from South- 
ern States, George Soulé, New Orleans, 
La.; from Central West, Arthur 1. Mor- 
gan, Dayton, Ohio; from Rocky Mountain 
States, Charles A. Lory, Fort Collins, 
Col.; from Pacific Coast, Hdward T. Wil- 
liams, Berkeley, Calif.; from Dominion 
of Canada, Murray 1. Williams, Montreal, 
P.qQ. Secretary (for one year), Louis C. 
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Cornish, Boston, Mass. Assistant Secre- 
tary (for one year), W. Forbes Robertson, 
Arlington, Mass. Treasurer (for one 
year), Henry H. Fuller, Cambridge, Mass. 
Directors (for three years): George O, 
Carpenter, Jr., St. Louis, Mo.; Frederick 
A. Delano, Washington, D.C.; Oliver M. 
Fisher, Newton, Mass.; Mrs. Frank W. 
Pratt, Richmond, Va.; Oliver Prescott, 
New Bedford, Mass.; Curtis W. Reese, 
Chicago, Tl. 


Connecticut Valley 
to Plan Centenary 


A special committee is to be appointed 
by John C. Lee, president of the Connecti- 
eut Valley Conference, to prepare for the 
Conference celebration of the centenary 
of the American Unitarian Association in 
1925, pursuant to action taken at the busi- 
ness session of the Conference meetings, 
April 22 and 238. 

On the first day, members of the Con- 
necticut Valley Association of Liberal 
Ministers listened to an address on “The 
God of Jesus and the God of Pythagoras” 
by Rey. Thomas H. Billings of Woburn, 
Mass. At a laymen’s dinner that evening, 
Hayes Robbins of Boston, Mass., spoke 
on “Some Washington Sidelights.” Mr. 
Billings preached the conference -sermon, 
on “A Free Faith and the World’s Need.” 

Addresses the next day were given by 
Rev. Charles R. Joy of Dedham, Mass., 
on “The Bible in Current Literature,” and 
Rey. Charles W. Casson of Roslindale, 
Mass., on “A Church on the March with 
God and Man.” Rey. Charles Graves of 
Hartford, Conn., gave a memorial address 
at a service in honor of the late Rey. 
Edward Farwell Hayward of Chicopee, 
Mass. In the forenoon, there was a gen- 
eral discussion on the relation of local 
conferences to the denomination and the 
work of the hospitality committees of the 
churches. 


A Dormitory for Star Island 


Following the purchase of a portion of 
Appledore Island, the Unitarian Summer 
Meetings Association now plans to erect 
the first unit in its carefully planned de- 
velopment of Star Island. This will be a 
dormitory to provide the additional sleep- 
ing accommodations so badly needed. The 
plans call for a long, low, fireproof struc- 
ture, built of the Island stone, and 
equipped with ample facilities. 

The estimated cost of the building will 
be $20,000, and the help of every person 
interested in the work on Star Island is 
being solicited for the enterprise. Con— 
tributions are sent to Isaac Sprague, 
Treasurer Star Island Corporation, 24 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Association secured the best part of 
Appledore, including the harbor, the 
wharf, the swimming-pool, ten acres of 
land, the Smith cottage with eighteen 
rooms, and several smaller buildings. 


SacRAMENTO, CALtr.—Members of the 
Unitarian Book Club recently sent a tele- 
gram to Secretary Hughes urging that 
Japan “be consulted as to how limitations 
of immigration can be arranged with a. 


minimum of offense.” 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on Tuesday, May 18, 1924, at 
2 P.M. 


President: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Eliot, 


Fisher, Fuller, Park, Richardson, Robert- | 


son, Tufts, Wright, Miss Lowell, Mrs. 
Dewey, and Mrs, Fitz; by invitation, Prof. 


William H. Alexander, Mr. Marean, and 
Mr. Patterson. 

The treasurer presented an informal 
statement of the financial record of the 
fiscal year, which closed on April 30, 
and his statement for the month of April 
as follows: 

RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand April 1, 1924 .......$26,157.22 
PORN GOUATUODS 65:00. cies cee -- 39,827.10 
Bequest of Arthur F, Estabrook 

of Boston, Mass., additional 10,000.00 
Request of. Milton J. Miller of 

Geneseo, Ill., additional 200.00 
Bequest of Ellen M. E. Wood- 

hull of Washington, D.C., 

PeeCTal ee eee 16,864.01 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety Permanent Fund: 

Bequest of Mrs. Laura A. 

Whitmore of Brookline, 
PORE Ey tty co ay-eYpeoua 2,700.00 

Bequest of Mrs. Ellen” ‘W. 

Ireson, Boston, Mass. .. 1,000.00 

Bequest of Miss Lucy F. 

Bowen, Brookline, Mass. . 500.00 

Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 

porated, on account ..., 5,850.00 
Church Equipment Account, 

Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 

porated, on account ...... 7,745.72 
Church Extension Account, 

Unitarian Campaign, Incor- 

porated, on account ...... 7,550.00 
Sustentation Fund, Unitarian 

Campaign, Incorporated, on 

PIU TIMNE Seales oriee\a poh ecastwiferese 5,850.00 
Religious Education Fund, Uni- 

tarian Campaign, Incorpo- 

Tared, ou account, .{. -:-.<.- 2,250.00 
International Congress of Re- 

ligious. Liberals, Unitarian 

Campaign, Incorporated, on 

BRMONUELG ane ce neve sere a vise 200.00 
First Unitarian Church of Win- 

throp, Mass., Fund, addi- 

if on) ae re Neneh 200.00. 
Washington Pews Fund ..... 400.00 
First Unitarian Church, San 

José, Calif., to create the 

‘Philo Hersey, San José, 

Calif., Service Fund .:... 2,250.00 
Cc. F. BE. Fund .. : ; 65.00 
Interest: a.3-. 24.65 
Chureh Building Loan Fund. 243.68 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety, for pensions ........ 10,000.00 
Investments, eee for re- 

investment. deel alsas 6,885.47 
Investment Church | Building | 

Loan Fund, repaid on loans 2,939.00 
Income of invested funds .. 25,743.34 
Neimbursed for advances on 

Jnitarian Buildings ...... 44.54 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Publication Department ... 1/82 

$175,491.55 
PAYMENTS 

For missiona urposes (societies, 

CR at cca EAS $9,823.94 
Salaries and other missionary 

ER TOMBEN, lf iteeehort  housl'sl's, aie i 30,259.01 
Church Extension Account .. 4,711.76 
Church Equipment Account . 7,795.72 

= Religious Education Fund ... 633.02 

Gifts for special purposes .. 15.00 
e. ENishy PUTER . . scsi kiwis silo 90.00 
Sustentation Fund ....... 313.88 
Washington Pews Fund . 3,629.53 
Dorchester Christ Church 

Building Hund= si. .0 os 318.75 
Ellen M. E. Woodhull Endow- 

WE PRIN 5 cc: 0 MRA sa eiciet hes 2,099.00 
Reserve Fund, Scholarship Aid, 2 

Meadville Theological School 950.00 
Martha P. Davis Fund ...... 644.00 
The Beacon Hymnal ........ 70.72 
Investment Church Building 

Loan Fund, loans ..... 10,000.00 
Investments and reinvestments $5,188.31 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

chased .... 185.28 
Payments on account ‘of. sun- 

dry trust funds ...... aes Or LO6.27 
Publication Department ..... 795.09 
Expenses Unitarian Buildings 1,276. “95 
Cash on pers May 1, 1924 .. 11,465.72 

$175,491.55 
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In accordance with the by-laws the board 
gave attention to the general estimates 
and appropriations for the year beginning 
May 1, 1924. The treasurer submitted an 
estimate of the amount of money which 
it would be justifiable to appropriate for 
the new budget and named the sum of 
$152,000. 

The president submitted a budget re- 
sulting from consultation with the execu- 
tive officers in regard to the needs of the 
several departments and carrying appro- 
priations to the amount of $148,000. Cer- 
tain amendments were proposed and dis- 
cussed and the budget was finally divided 
and adopted as follows: 


Maintenance, including the expense of 
the Unitarian Buildings, heating, 
lighting, repairs, insurance, furnish- 
ings, telephone, elevator, library, hos- 
pitality, Salaries of clerks and ste- 
nographers, stationery, postage, ete. 

Publication, including books and tracts, 
Social Service Bulletins, the Wayside 
Pulpit, the Beacon Press, the Year 
Books and Annual Reports, the sal- 
aries of manager, clerks and stenog- 
raphers, shipper and messengers ... 

Foreign Relations, including support 
of the work in Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Belgium, and elsewhere 

Home Missions, in accordance with 
the following table ......... State 


$29,000 


24,000 


6,000 
94,400 


$153,400 
MISSIONS BUDGET 


DIVISION OF THR HOME 


Salaries of the general officers ....... $19,000 
Hxpenses of travel of the general offi- 

cers, directors, field secretaries, ete. 5,000 
Department. of Religious Mdueation .. 8,000 


($12,900 is also available from the 
Campaign Fund.) 
Department of Comity and Fellowship 
Department of Publicity 
Department of Church Extension ... 
(Some $40,000 is also available from 
the Campaign Fund.) 


Work in college towns .......... : 9,000 
Work among the Icelanders ........ 5,200 
Work among the Finns ......... a 3,500 
Work among the Hungarians .,...... 1,000 

Appropriations in aid of the salaries 
of ministers of dependent churches 7,500 
$94,400 


The president asked the renewed con- 
sideration of the board to certain facts 
in regard to financial matters. Conditions 
were further described and explained by 
the treasurer, and after careful considera- 
tion the following resolution was adopted: 


Wuerrtas, The unrestricted endowment of 
the Association has been depleted by the de- 
mands made upon it during recent years for 
investment in church real estate or the im- 
provement of church facilities so that any 
further reductions will seriously cripple the 
general activities of. the Association,— 

Voted, That the secretary be instructed to 
notify the churches that may seek such assist- 
ance that applications for grants for purchas- 
ing lots or for building or improving churches 
eannot be acted upon until the unrestricted 
endowment of the Association is restored to 
such amount as the board shall approve. 

Voted, That this vote does not apply to the 
societies with which definite agreements have 
been made prior to the passage of this vote; 
it has no relation to pending or possible loans 
from the Church Building Loan Fund. 


Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 

Voted, That so much of the yote of this 
board passed on January 9, 1923, with relation 
to a loan to the society in Tulsa, Okla., is 
hereby amended so that the treasurer is hereby 
authorized to make a loan to said society not. 
to exceed $8,000, upon the note of said so- 
ciety, to be repaid without interest in ten 
equal annual installments. 


Upon the recommendation of the pub- 
lication committee it was 
Voted, To drop from the catologue certain 
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tracts for which there seems to be little de- 
mand, and to melt the plates for their metal 
value. 

Voted, To accept the manuscript “Spiritual 
Pilgrims” by John M. Wilson for publication 
as a tract in the A. U. A. Series No, 302. 


A communication was received from the 
trustees of the Unitarian Campaign, In- 
corporated, which was read to the board 
and discussed. The president was re- 
quested to make reply in accordance with 
the convictions and expectations expressed 
by the directors, and it was 


Voted, To request the program committee 
to arrange for a ten-minute speech by some 
designated member of the Unitarian Campaign, 
Incorporated, to present the matter of a finan- 
cial campaign to the delegates present at the 
annual meeting on May 20. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, That the board wishes to 
record its unanimous approval of 
amendments to the by-laws of 
Unitarian Association. 

Voted, That when this meeting adjourns it 
shall be to meet on Thursday, May 22, 1924, 


put 
the proposed 
the American 


on 


at 2 P.M., and that the September meeting be 
postponed from September 9 to September 23 
at 2 P.M. 


Prof. William H. Alexander was inyited 
(Continued on page 524) 


es e ; 3 
Individual Cups 
G Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanandsanitary. Write 


now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 


MOUNTAIN 
REFRIGERATORS 


“THE CHEST WITH THE 
CHILL IN IT” 


Are the embodiment of 
all that is new in refrig- 
eration, yet time-tested 
and approved by all 


during the fifty years of 
their existence. H 


Write for Descriptive 
Booklets 


ane Prpaclr biatartire 


STAMINA = 
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to address the board and spoke for a few 
minutes. 

Upon the recommendation of the sec- 
retary it was 

Voted, That the First Unitarian Church of 
Edmonton, Alberta, be placed first on the wait- 
ing-list of churches which may hereafter be 
aided in obtaining property. 


The secretary reported on the progress 
of the building project at Albany, N.Y., 
and Dr. Park spoke about the progress 
at Pittsfield, Mass. : 

The president expressed the regret of 
the board that the Association is no longer 
to have the benefit of the presence and 
the counsel of the members whose terms 
expire at this meeting, and wished to 
record the indebtedness of the Associa- 
tion to those members who are retiring 
for their faithful and efficient service dur- 
ing their terms of office. 

Louis ©. CorNniIsH, 
Secretary. 


Brewster Parish Revitalized 
Gains Numbers and Influence 


Disheartened village parishes will find 
encouragement and incentive in a recent 
chapter of the history of the First Parish 
in Brewster, Mass. As a climax to a 
winter of reorganization and revitalization 


MEETING-HOUSE AT BREWSTER, 
MASS. 


It was built in 1834. Part of the parish 
house is shown in the foreground 


work under direction of Rev. George B. 
Spurr, attendance at the ‘aster service 
numbered 180 persons, the largest Easter 
congregation in the memory of the Brews- 
ter parishioners. i 

Since last September there has been a 
gain in the constituency of the parish of 
forty per cent.—from 135 to 188, so that 
now more than a quarter of the total 
population of the town is connected with 
the parish. The congregations have shown 
an increase of 300 per cent. over previous 
winters. 

Other items in growth, as presented at 
the annual meeting of the parish, follow: 

The church school has been reorganized, 
with twenty-five pupils in attendance and 
eighteen upon the cradle roll established 
last December. A truck has been engaged 
which will bring about ten more pupils 
from a distant part of town. 

One Sunday night each month a com- 
munity service is held, with a speaker 
from outside. Denominational and politi- 
eal subjects are barred. Attendance has 
been from eighty to 125, including Roman 
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Catholics and about every variety of 
Protestant. Churech-door distribution of 
Unitarian literature has been instituted. 
Very many tracts have been taken, often 
more than twenty on a single Sunday. 
The report of the treasurer showed a 
substantial balance in the treasury, and 
more money raised for current expenses 
than ever before in the history of, the 
parish. 

The old meeting-house has been open 
throughout the winter, the first time in 
a number of years. It has been repainted 
both outside and inside, a new roof has 
been put on, the spire has been restored, 
and the weather-vane replaced. The Alli- 
ance has been active and has raised and 
expended a large sum for repairs upon 
the parsonage, which has been painted 
and papered throughout. A boys’ club 
and a men’s club have been organized. 

At the meeting, it was voted to increase 
the number on the parish committee from 
three to seven, and the following were 
elected: Austin Keith, Irving Howland, 
Henry T. Crocker, Herbert F. Foster, 
Frank C. Macomber, R. Waldo Allen, and 
Mrs. Emeline S. Hamlin. New by-laws 
were adopted which will simplify and 
strengthen the parish organization and 
work. A new covenant was adopted, simi- 
lar to that in use in the majority of. Uni- 
tarian churches: “In the love of truth and 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for 
the worship of God and the service of 
man.” 

The church also adopted the budget sys- 
tem, with a schedule calling for the raising 
of a larger sum by subscription than ever 
before. It was voted to establish a per- 
manent fund the income to be used for 
the upkeep of the old meeting-house erected 
in 1834 and its grounds. Gifts will be 
solicited from time to time, and an annual 
collection will be taken for this purpose 
on the second Sunday of August each year. 

The First Parish feels it has an excel- 
lent field. There are but three churches 
in the town, a Roman Catholic, a Baptist, 
and a Unitarian, representing three dis- 
tinet types of religious appeal. The Uni- 
tarian minister is the only minister of 
these churches resident in town. More 
than a quarter of the total population is 
connected with the parish. There is a 
summer population of about 700 visitors 
who spend from two to six months in the 
town. The emphasis is upon a broad re- 
ligious spirit and a vital community sery- 
ice, and representatives of many denomi- 
nations find a congenial atmosphere for 
worship and take an active part in the 
advancement of the parish welfare. 


PorRTLAND, OrE—Station KGW of the 
Portland Oregonian has broadcast several 
sermons this spring by Rev. W. G. Eliot, 
Jr., minister of the Church of Our Father. 
In one sermon on “Friendliness, Friend- 
ship, and the Religion of Friendship,” 
Mr. Bliot recalled the agreement made 
sixty years ago by the women of this 
church not to engage in gossip, and if 
any was started, to “quietly change the 
subject.” “Perhaps,” said Mr. Eliot, 
“largely for this reason, there has been no 
difficulty or no schism in the church in 
all these years.” 
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CAMPS 


CAMP NEHANTIC for GIRLS. Unique in its com- 
bination of seashore, country and woods. A real vacation. 
Land and water sports. Sixth season, $225.00. Write for a 
booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davison, 5333 Rising Sun 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS: Unitarian min- 
ister, Harvard graduate, will take a few boys 
to summer camp on Maine coast opposite Mount 
Desert Island, four weeks or longer. Unusual 
opportunity for boating, swimming, mountain- 
climbing, tennis, camping trips, canoeing, fish- 
ing, under trained supervision. Tutoring, if 
desired. _Good food and wonderful climate. 
Address Rev. O. B. Hawus, 4 Waldron Avenue, 
Summit, N.J. 


The Beeches, Paris Hill, Maine 


A Health Resort for convalescent, delicate or 
nervous persons, desiring rest and recreation 
under medical supervision in the cool climate 
and invigorating air of Maine. Send for booklet. 
900 feet elevation. Beautiful view. Buancun 
Dennes, M.D 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 

count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


TO LET FOR SUMMER 


NEWTON CENTER.—New furnished home, eight 
rooms and _ sleeping-porch, excellent location. 
JAMES B. Mutcunmr, Tel, Cen. Nwtn. 2248-W. 


FOR RENT, SUMMER SEASON 


POMFRET, CONN.—Farmhouse fully furnished. 
four bedrooms, fireplaces and piazza. High 
land and spring water. Moderate rent. Ad- 
drees Sane C. C. GaRDNDR, Willow Street, New- 
port, R.I. 


= BOARD—NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, NORTH CONWAY, N. H.— 
Attractive home for limited number of guests, 
all conveniences, home cooking, magnificent 
scenery, 4% mile to golf, movies, etc. 
H. Fursnmr, 


HOUSE—TO LET 


TO LET FOR SEASON, or will sell, Furnished 
Colonial H omestead, eleven rooms, bath, electric 
lights, fireplace, piano, garage; good neighbor- 
hood, fine scenery. ARTHUR H. FuRBER, North 
Conway, N.H. 


POSITION WANTED 


MIDDLE-AGED LADY OF UNUSUAL TAC1, 
executive ability, wide experience, good social 
background, desires position as hostess, mana- 
ger, or companion. References exchanged. 
Apply C-68, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has 
homelike rooms for travelers. 
and private baths. 


heat, Almost 


and free map of Washington. 1912 G Street, 
Northwest. 
NEWBURYPORT.—Large, attractive, corner 


room, with board, in small private family. 
“X,” CHRISTIAN REGISTHR. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A WOMAN WRITES, “Stainless Steel Knives 
went like hot cakes.” M 


Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
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Channing Conference 
has Varied Program 


Rey. Charles T. Billings of Belmont, 
Mass., Rev. Charles R. Joy of Dedham. 
Mass., Rey. Thomas Van Ness of Brook- 
line, Mass., and Aldro A. French of At- 
tleboro, Mass., were the speakers at the 
annual meeting of the Channing Confer- 
ence held at dew Bedford, Mass., April 
23. 

Mr. Billings, Pageant’ on “The One 
Wundredth Anniversary of the American 
Unitarian Association,” reviewed the 
struggle in New England for freedom of 
thought in religion, and added a warning 
for to-day, that ‘we must not mistake 
freedom of thought for freedom from 
thought.” Discussing “The Bible in Cur- 
rent Literature,’ Mr. Joy pointed out the 
‘conflicting viewpoints that have been re- 
inforced by Scriptural texts and went on 
to say that men to-day fear to quote from 
the Bible to strengthen their theories, lest 
this very source of their strength be 
turned against them; the Bible is no 
longer supreme, unchallenged. Mr. Van 
Ness gave an informing and interesting 
address on “The Soul of Ha in China 
and Korea.” 

In place of Rev... F. Raymond Sturte- 
yant of Taunton, Mass., who was unable to 
be present, Dr. Hodgin led in a discussion 
‘on “What the Day has Brought Us.” Mr. 
French,. president of the Conference, 
touched upon the investigations at Wash- 
ington and declared that the pressing 
need to-day was the extension of religion 
to political problems. 

These officers were elected: President, 
Aldro A. French, Attleboro; vice-presi- 
dent, Perey W. Gardner, Providence, R.1. ; 
treasurer, Augustus R. Pierce, Providence ; 
secretary, Miss Mary E. Bradford, Fair- 
haven, Mass. 

The award of $5 offered by Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Parker of the Fairhaven church 
for the church with the largest number of 
delegates present was awarded to Fall 
River, Mass., represented by fifteen. 

The Fairhaven Unitarian Society ex- 
tended an invitation to the Conference to 
hold the autumn session there, and the in- 


_ yitation was accepted. 


a 


By Their Fruits 


Bishop E. D. Mouzon of the Methodist 
Ghureh, South, in an attack on Uni- 
tarianism made in Chattanooga, 
said that the final test of any religion is 
the kind of men and women it produces. 
Rey. William M. Taylor, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, agreed to this 
test, and, writing in the Chattanooga 
Times, cited Unitarian literary men and 
women of note, presidents, and Supreme 
Court justices, then added: “Florence 
Nightingale, who was responsible for the 
organization of the Red Cross; Samuel G. 
Howe, who introduced scientific care of 
the blind; Joseph Tuckerman, who intro- 
duced scientific care for the poor; Horace 
Mann, who developed the idea of universal 
education upon which our public schools 
are founded; Thomas Mott Osborne, who 
instituted prison reform; Hlizabeth Pea- 
body, who introduced kindergartens; 
Charles W. Bliot, who organized the uni- 


yersities of the nation into a system of 


oa 


TenN.,. Service. 
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advanced education; Charles Sumner, who 
pioneered civil service reform; Henry 
Berg, who founded the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; 
Susan B. Anthony, who was the champion 
of woman’s rights; Dorothea Dix, who 
initiated the movement for the protection 
of the insane,—all were Unitarians.” 


Final League Mission of Year 
’ at Springfield is Successful 


The second year of successful Unita- 
rian preaching missions conducted by Dr. 
William L. Sullivan under the auspices of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League came to 
a close in Springfield, Mass., where Dr. 
Sullivan preached during the week of 
May 4-11. Meetings were held in the 
Church of the Unity. 

This mission was the third in point of 
attendance during the year, Washington, 
D.C., having been the first, and Salem, 
Mass., second. The average attendance 
at Springfield was 371; the total number 
of people who attended was 3,144. In 
spite of the fact that the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference, with notable addresses 
by leaders in that denomination, was in 
session, and that the first two days were 
attended by extremely bad weather, in- 
terest in the mission grew continually 
during the week. Delegations from Ware, 
Northampton, Chicopee, and Amherst, 
Mass., and Hartford, Conn., attended 
several of the meetings, and a number 
of people from MHolyoke, Mass., were 
present. 

For the first time, an “attractascope” 
was used to advertise a League mission. 
Placed in a shop window, it exhibited 
automatically a series of some thirty lan- 
tern slides that gave information regard- 
ing the meetings, and quoted from Dr. 
Sullivan’s sermons. 

During the day, the auditorium of the 
Unitarian church was used by group meet- 
ings of the Methodist Conference, an in- 
stance of co-operation that would have 
been unknown a hundred years ago. 


Oklahoma City Alliance Active 


Besides holding educational and social 
meetings, sewing for charity, carrying on 
Post-Office Mission and Friendly Links 
work, the branch Alliance at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., makes itself responsible for 
the church music, flowers, and janitor 
Their money is largely raised 
through pledges made by the members, 
who earn the money in various ways. One 
woman, instead of sending her car to the 
garage to be washed, does the job herself, 
paying herself $2 each time. Others do 
faney work and baking. This method of 
financing has been found more successful 
than serving suppers. 


Another Modernist Bible Class 


In response to a demand for a popular 
presentation of the results of scientific 
Biblical criticism, a Bible class has been 
organized in the First Unitarian Church 
in Los Angeles, Calif., under the leader- 
ship of Dr. F. D. Bullard, a physician who 
has devoted much time to scholarly Bible 
study. The meetings of the class are 
held Sunday nights at 7.45. 
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WINCHESTER, Mass.—The Westminster 
Chine, given to the Unitarian church by 
Jere A. Downs and Elizabeth S. Downs 
in memory of their mother, Elizabeth E. 
Downs, was, dedicated Easter Sunday 
morning. The chime consists of four bells, 
which will during the day play the full 
Westminster chime before each hour. The 
largest bell, weighing 1,250 pounds, will 
call the people to worship. 


THE HOMESTEAD, Andover, Me. 


A manor house, large farm Ae small hotel com- 
bined, situated in the prettiest valley in Maine, 18 
miles from Rumford, 12 miles south of Rangeley 


Lakes, 30 guests accommodated, vegetables and fruit 
from farm, very best home cooking, telephone, elec- 
tric lights and all modern conveniences, 900 feet 
elevation, state road, mountains, forests, brooks, 
reasonable prices. Boston references. 


Booklets of WALTER S. FOX, 55 Kilby St., Boston, Mass, 
or SYLVANUS POOR, Andover, Me. 


A Delightful Place to Spend a Few Weeks 


Congenial associations. Out-of- 
door sports. Mountain-climbing. 
Swimming. Tennis. 

OPENS JULY Ist 
Sunday services in academy 
chapel. Addresses by represent- 
ative liberals. For reservations 
or circular, address 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


“AMONG THE HILLS” 
ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


TALKS WITH TOILERS 


Beginning June 5, THE REGISTER 
will publish a series of twelve consec- 
utive articles entitled 


“TALKS WITH TOILERS” 


By EDWARD H. COTTON 


These articles will be original 
material, brief and concise, and will 
describe the every-day activities of 
familiar workers. 

Among the men who will be de- 
scribed are 


the locomotive engineer, 

the linotype man, 

the master of a coasting schooner, 
the traffic officer, 

the pilot, 

the trawler, 

the coast guard, 

and so on. 


Special subscriptions for this series, 
for your friends, will be received at 
THE REGISTER. 


$1.00 postpaid for the twelve 
numbers as published 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Give diligence to 
present thyself 
approved unto God, 
a workman that 
needeth not to be 
ashamed BIBLE 


Rev. John Smith Lowe Urges 
Union of Religious Liberals 


An eloquent appeal to Unitarians and 
Universalists for a union of all the free 
_ churches was presented by Rev. John 
Smith Lowe, General Superintendent of 
the Universalist Churches of America, be- 
fore_a recent meeting of the Providence, 
k.I., Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’'s 
League. The Universalist organizations 
of the city were guests. 4 
Dr. Lowe said: “All Christian liberals 
ought to get together for an aggressive 
movement for the kingdom of God. We 
cannot ignore the fact that size and nu- 
merical strength are important. If this 
union takes place, each denomination will 
have to make certain concessions, and per- 
haps lose its name and traditions. Any 
attempt by any one denomination to re- 
tain an advantage will defeat the object. 
‘He that would save his life shall lose it; 
he that would lose his life shall find it.’ 
“Tf there are differences between Uni- 
tarians and Universalists, such union will 
be the more productive of good, for there 
will be mutual contributions, and that 
implies that each contributing denomina- 
tion has something distinctive to contrib 
ute. I therefore say that we should com- 
bine because of the very things not held 
in common. The commonly accepted view 
is that Unitarianism is a protest of the 
head and Universalism a protest of the 
heart. But man is both head and heart. 
If we can work out some combination 
whereby we can appeal both to the head 
and to the heart of mankind, the world 
belongs to us.” 


Rey. William Safford Jones, minister of 
the church in Portsmouth, N.H., is a mem- 
ber of the New England committee in the 
movement to endow the Paris Lighthouse 
for the Blind. 


SACRAMENTO, Catir.—At a Fellowship 
Supper given by the trustees of the Uni- 
tarian church, seventeen new members 
were welcomed into the fellowship of the 
society and the church. This number is 
the largest that have joined the church 
at any one time in its history, and, with 
the new members who joined in January 
at the annual meeting, represent an in- 
crease of fifty per cent. in membership. 
The trustees have voted to assume a larger 
part of the financial burden of the chureh 
so as to reduce the contribution of the 
American Unitarian Association $400, or 
twenty per cent. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E Cc ae O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


_ Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 16. For 
information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 

While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Gornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


A YOUNG MEN’S CLUB, a graduate headquarters 
for Boy Scouts, for groups of young men organ- 
ized on a basis ‘of common interest and directed 
in self-management, all leading towards— 
Comradeship—Citizenship—Character 


The B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


The various church organizations are now 
making their programs for next winter. _ 

How many really know the interesting work 
of the Children’s Mission ? 

The Field Secretary of the Mission is ready 
to go to a reasonable distance to describe the 
work. She tells an absorbingly interesting 
story. Write to her for an appointment. 


Presiwent, GEORGE R. BLINN 
Vice-PRESIDENT, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip ¥Y. De Normandie, 
Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Harry 
O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Erta Lyman Casor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and ee the prin- 
ciples of liberal religio 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Betrast, Me.—Among bequests in the 
will of the late Miss Martha J. Otis, whose 
estate included that of her brother, the 
late Albert B. Otis, is one of $1,000 to the 
First Chureh (Federated), of which Rey. 
William F. Skerrye of the Unitarian 
Fellowship is minister. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Mothers who bring their 
children to the Sunday-school of the 
Chureh of the Unity and others interested 
in the psychology of the child are meet- 
ing Sunday mornings to read and study 
“The Seven Ages of Childhood” by Mrs. 
Ella Lyman Cabot. 
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' . 
_ Memorial Oak for Dr. Marshall 

_ In memory of the late Rey. Troward H. 
_ Marshall, first minister of the First Uni- 
- tarian Church in Dayton, Ohio, an oak 
_ tree was planted on the lawn of the 


church on Palm Sunday morning. The 
_ tree was given by the Men’s Club of the 
_ chureh, and W. W. Johnston, the presi- 
dent, presided at the planting ceremony. 
' Tributes to the achievements of Dr. Mar- 
shall in founding and building up this 
church were paid by Charles H. Kumler, 
one of the charter members, and by Rey. 
Laurance R. Plank, the minister, who 
offered the prayer. 


Ministers to Europe 


Dr. Augustus M. Lord of Providence, 
R.1., sailed May 10 for Europe, and will 
be abroad for nearly’ four months. He 
plans to spend most of his time in Great 
Britain and France. Rey. Fred Alban 
Weil of Quincy, Mass., will sail from 
Montreal the last of June for a trip to 
DPngland, Belgium, and France, including 
visits to the British Exposition and the 
Olympie Games. He will be gone a little 
more than five weeks. 
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Mrs. Whitmore Makes Bequests 


The First Unitarian Church of Stone- 
ham, Mass., recently received $2,700, the 
bequest of Mrs. Laura <A. Whitmore, 
widow of Rey. James Herman Whitmore, 
who was minister of this church for ten 
years. The income is to be used for in- 
surance and repairs. The same amount 
was given to the Home for Aged People 
in Stoneham, to the Unitarian Service 
Pension Society and to the Society for 
Ministerial Relief. 


Harvard, Mass., Plans Addition 


The First Unitarian Church at Harvard, 
Mass., has voted to expend between $9,000 
and $10,000 for the construction of an ad- 
dition to the church building. The addi- 
tion, to be built during the coming sum- 
mer, will provide rooms for organizations 
affiliated with the church, for Boy Scouts 
and other groups, also a kitchen and a 
supper-room. 


Alliance Sunday at Wollaston 


Members of the Women’s Alliance 
branch of Wollaston, Mass., had entire 
charge of the Sunday morning services 
in the First Unitarian Church on Mother’s 
Day, May 11. Mrs. Albert B. Briggs 
preached the sermon, on “The World as 
Our Home.” , A 


To Wipe Out Union Deficit 
“One dollar from each divides the bur- 
den” reads a call from the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union to its members, 
who are being urged to help in wiping out 
a $6,000 deficit in the treasury of the or- 
ganization. 


Vancouver Church Advertises 


“Is This for You?” is the title of an 
_ effective invitation leaflet distributed by 
the First Unitarian Church in Vancouver, 
B.C. to 300 homes in the neighborhood 
of the church. It advertises a church 


The Christian Register 


where “you can find freedom of thought. 
a desire to know the truth, and the com- 
panionship of sociable and liberal-minded 
men and women.” Rey. Alexander Thom- 
son is the minister. At the close of a 
recent sermon on Joseph Priestley, Mr. 
Thomson discovered that one of the con 
gregation, Joshua Priestley, was a near 
relative of the eminent scientist and min- 
ister. 


Roxbury Parish House Enlarged 
Extensive alterations in the parish 
house of the First Church (Unitarian) in 
Roxbury, Mass., have been completed 
which provide retiring-rooms, an up-to 
date kitchen, and a dining-room seating 
200 people. Reopening exercises, consist- 
ing of a dinner, addresses by workers in 
the church, a play by the Putnam Guild 
and a social hour, were held Mareh 27. 


More “Question Boxes” 


A question box has been placed beneath 
the bulletin board of the chureh in Orange 
N.J. Questions are answered by the mia 
ister from the pulpit or personally, as 
seems advisable. The calendar of th: 
chureh in Ann Arbor, Mich., calls atten 
tion to the question-box in the rear of the 
church, and a blank space is reserved in 
the bulletin of All Souls Church in Lowell. 
Mass., for questions by those “troubled by 
some religious or ethical perplexity.” 


Books Added to Library 

Among the recent accessions to the cir- 
culating library at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., are “A Living Universe,” L. P. 
Jacks; “Buddhism and Christianity,” J. E. 
Carpenter ; “The New Testament,” Edgar J. 
Goodspeed; “Golden Rule in Business,” 
Arthur J. Nash; “The World's Great Re- 
ligious Poetry,” Caroline M. Hill; “A 
Late Harvest,” Charles W. Eliot; “Social 
Principles of Jesus,” Walter Rauschen- 
busch; “Prayers of the Social Awakening,” 
Walter Rauschenbusch; “‘Social Creed of 
the Churches,’ Harry Ward. 


St. Pauzt, Minn.—Miss Ruth D. Kol- 
ling will begin work in September as par- 
ish assistant in Unity Church. For two 
years she has been a teacher in the chureh 
school and has been active in other de- 
partments of the church. Since graduat- 
ing from the University of Minnesota, 
Miss Kolling has been engaged in social 
service work in Duluth, Minn., Bismarck, 
N.D., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn. 
She will take special courses in religious 
education this summer at the University 
of Chicago. 


San Antonio, Tex.—Rabbi Ephraim 
Frisch of Temple Beth-Hl, addressing the 
annual luncheon of the Women’s Alliance, 
thus vividly annotated two phrases fa- 
miliar to Unitarians: “The Fatherhood of 
God, taught, not as a doctrine, but as a 
real and vital conviction applicable to the 
whole human family, without any men- 
tal reservations or footnotes; the brother- 
hood of man, taken in dead earnest, with- 
out any qualifications and understood as 
embracing peoples of all origins, creeds. 
and nationalities.’ Rabbi Frisch spoke on 
“The Essentials of Religious Liberalism.” 


Large assortment, all versions, 


languages and bindings. 


Send for Catalog 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St.,- Boston 


FOR CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 


A flower service for Children’s Sun- 
day containing such favorite songs as 
The Heavens Declare Thy Glory, Come 
Forth and Bring Thy Garlands, and 
The Brooks Are Singing, together 
with favorite hymns and responsive 
readings. 

1912 edition Price per copy 6 cents 
$6.00 per hundred 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 


25 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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2 UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


eee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. Iuropean Plan. Phone Con- 
vress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
te 
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WHO ARE THE BENEFACTORS? 


By ANNIE LOCKHART CHESLEY 
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With Introduction by 
Samuel McChord Crothers 


In our efforts to provide for the 
poor we are apt to think of them 
only as beneficiaries—not as bene- 
factors. Yet many are benefactors 
of mankind, for they have dem- 
onstrated the quality of courageous 
endurance latent in every human 
soul, 


This series of realistic sketches 
entirely free from artificial coloring, 
reflect credit upon these important © 
people who bear their burdens and 
keep up the fight with the odds all 
against them. 


$1.25 postpaid 
At all booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Bookshop at 16 Beacon Street 
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PLEASANTRIES | 


The most satisfactory substitute for 
coal is spring.—Associated Editors. 


The first essential in training a child is 
to have more sense than the child.—Vin- 
cennes Sun. 


Mother: “Is Daddy asleep?” Betty: 
“Yes, Mother—all except his nose.’—Lon- 
don Humorist. 


Conductor: “I’ve béen on this train seven 
years.” Passenger: “That so? Where did 
you get on?’—Yale Record. 


Stage Manager: “All right, run up the 
curtain.” Green Stagehand: “What do 
you think I am—a squirrel?”—Judge. 


Mrs. Hoyle: “Have you hired a fur- 
nace man for the winter?’ Mrs. Doyle: 
“We have engaged a fuel administrator.” 
—Life. 


The Entente Cordiale is still cherished 
in France. In millinery circles, espe- 
cially, not a day passes but Paris hats 
are off to England—London Opinion, 


“T don’t see how we can go to Hurope 
this summer.” “You know it’s on the 
children’s account.” ‘Yes, but have they 
that much in the bank?’—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


According to Lord Sudeley, museums 
are really brighter places than music halls. 
The jokes would naturally read better in 
the original cuneiform characters.—Lon- 
don Hapress. 


At the close of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League meeting on Monday of Anniver- 
sary Week, the chairman announced that 
the audience would sing “America, the 
Beautiful,” “and then pass out.” 


“At least we’ve gotten rid of the man 
who used to blow out the gas.” He's 
still with us, only he works different. He 
puts the gas in his flivver tank and hits 
sixty miles an hour.”—Washington Star. 


Small Mary returned again and again 
to the swing on the public playground. 
At last the supervisor remarked, “I guess 
you don’t have a chance to swing at home, 
do you, Mary?” “Oh, yes! I have a 
chance, but I haven’t any swing.’—The 
Christian Advocate. 


A campaigner was constantly inter- 
rupted by a man in the crowd, who kept 
shouting out, “Liar!” After about the 
twentieth repetition, the speaker paused 
and fixed his eyes on his tormentor. “If 
the gentleman who persists in interrupt- 
ing,” he said, “will be good enough to tell 
us his name instead of merely shouting out 
his calling, I am sure we shall all be 
pleased to make his acquaintance.” 


Hlibu Root tells of his efforts to correct 
the manners of his office boy. One morn- 
ing the young autocrat came into the office 
and exclaimed, “Say, Mr. Root, there’s 
a ball game down at the park to-day and 
I want to go!” “James, please sit down 
in my chair and I’ll show you how to ask 
a fayor.” The boy took the office chair and 
Mx. Root picked up his cap and stepped out- 
side. He then opened the door softly and, 
holding the cap in his hand, said quietly to 
the small boy in the big chair: “Please, sir, 
there is a ball game at the park to-day; if 
you can spare me, I would like to get away 
for the afternoon.” In a flash the boy re- 
sponded, “Why, certainly, Jimmie, and here 
is fifty cents to buy your way in.” 
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FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Its Pension Collection this year amounts 
to $157.34. How much does your church 
give? Please do what you can, and send 
contribution promptly to 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


THE PERRY PICTURES 
Reproductions of the World's Great 
Paintings. Postpaid. 

TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more, 


They should be in every home. Every Sab- 
bath School should have them. Beautiful 
64-page Catalogue for 15 cents in coin or 


stamps. 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 375, Malden, Mass. 


A HANDBOOK OF 


SUMMER CAMPS 


A Guide Book for Parents and others in- 
terested in the Summer Camp,—its origin, devel- 
opment, present status and practices. 1500 Camps 
listed. 1000 Camps critically described. 672 
pages, 8 Maps, 200 illustrations. §5.00. 


A HANDBOOK OF 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


8th Ed., 992 pages, 6 Maps, 300 illustrations. 


85.00. Atall Bookstores. Send for circulars. 
Information and advice on Camps or 
Schools on request. 
Booklets and Catalogs free. 
Consultation on appointment. 


PORTER SARGENT, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


_ Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MacDuffe School 


PURPOSE 


To fit girls for college. 

To give girls a broad, general course. 

To give a one-year tutoring course for college 
examinations and special instruction when 
necessary for special needs. 

To supply the environment to girls for happy 
school-days full of conscious progress and 
joyous development toward high ideals. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B., Principal 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Director 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. 
Service at 11. Minister, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 4, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., Minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 11 A.M., chureh service. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets ; minister, Rey. 
Abraham M, Rihbany, D.D. Church service at 
11 A.M. Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 a.m, 


KING’S CHAPHL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rey. Harold BE. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rey, Harold H. B. Speight, 
June 1, 11 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 A.M. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 


open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all serv-_ 


ices. All are welcome. 

SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
(All Beacon Street cars in the subway pass 
the .church.) Rev. Hdward A. Horton, D.D., 
Minister Emeritus. Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, Minister. 9.45 a.m., Church School; 
college class under Frederick C. Packard, Jr. 
11 A.M., morning service. 


Norman D. Fletcher has been granted a cer 
tificate of admission to the Unitarian Fellow 
ship for the probationary period. 

CHARLES T, BILLINGS. 
HARroup BE. B. SPEIGHT. 
Frep R. Lewis. 


Rey. Arthur Blwin Wilson and Rey. B. Mal- 
colm Harris have been granted a final cer- 
tifieate of admission to the Unitarian Fel 


towepin: Curtis W. Ress. 
Water R. Hunt. 
Freep R. Lewis. 


Morning — 
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